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It is significant be possible to sus- 


that the Better Bus- 
iness Bureau, of Ak- 
ron, Ohio, has been 
running advertise- 

ments in local newspapers warning citi- 
zens not to contribute money to organiza- 
reductions in 


tions promising to obtain 


utility rates without first investigating 
their real motive. 

This is the day of the business “racket” 
when the criminal, the grafter, and the 
loafer are preying on legitimate industry 
and honest workers. Even the farmer 
hauling his produce to market, has been 
compelled to pay a toll to the bandits that 
tun the highways. 

The money collected from consumers of 
utility service by various leagues and asso- 
ciations for the alleged purpose of forcing 
a reduction in rates may easily finance a 
“racket” as reprehensible as the hold-up 
schemes in other lines. 

* * ok * 
The Akron Better Business Bureau, in 


effect, issues the warning: “Don’t con- 
tribute to an organization that promises 
reductions in electric, gas and telephone 
rates until you are convinced the promot- 
ers are more interested in rates rather than 
in their own personal profit.” 

It is good advice for anybody to follow, 
and it indicates a belief on the part of the 
bureau that at least some of the solicitors 
of ;ublic donations are principally intent 
on accumulating an income for them- 
selves, 

Many a reform organization has been 
bor. in the brain of a clever individual 


Who hoped it would furnish him with a 


SOME OPINIONS AND COMMENTS ON 
CURRENT TELEPHONE TOPICS 


good job paying a comfortable salary ; and 
as long as the contributions rolled in, the 
organization continued to exist, even if it 
produced any tangible results or not. So 
long as the collections were tangible 
enough to pay the official salaries, the re- 
sults were satisfactory to the promoters. 

The reform “racket” has been not un- 
profitable in many cities in past years. 
Maybe these consumers’ leagues and _ util- 
ity subscribers’ relief associations that are 
shouting so loud about rates belong to 
the same class. At least, the Akron Bet- 
ter Business Bureau seems to suspect that 
some of them are not altogether civic- 
minded and unselfish. 

Anyhow, it is wise for service compa- 
nies to inquire into the motives of those 
who are making an organized attack on 
rates. 

Stimulating Business 

In their efforts to regain disconnected 
stations, some telephone companies are 
considering the advisability of omitting the 
installation and reconnection charges until 
times improve more. Waiving of these 
charges temporarily will help to induce 
subscribers to reinstate service, it is be- 
lieved, and also avoid the complaints that 
often meet this added expense. 

The Pennsylvania State Telephone & 
Traffic Association has instructed its mem- 
ber companies on the subject as follows: 

“In order to stimulate business, several 


of our companies have asked if it would 


pend installation and 
reconnection charges 
temporarily. The reg- 
ular procedure to 
accomplish this would be to file a supple- 
ment to the tariff, cancelling the rate and 
later another supplement, restoring the 
rate. 

Under this plan it would be necessary 
to notify subscribers and public at the 
time the rate was restored, which always 
causes unfavorable reaction and comment. 
To overcome this your association has ar- 
ranged with the public service commission 
to file for any telephone company, what 
we call a ‘limited supplement.’ 

“Such a supplement, filed on less than 30 
days’ notice, would apply only to the rates 
named therein and would only be effective 
for the limited period applied for. At the 
expiration of the period the suspended 
rates would automatically again go into 
effect without the filing of another supple- 
ment or notification and publication, thus 
doing away with any unfavorable public 
reaction. 

We have already filed such supplements 


With the 


present business pick-up, we believe this is 


for several of our companies. 


a good time to put forth renewed efforts 
to reconnect old subscribers and stimulate 
our business.” 
Unfair Tax Rules. 

Within recent weeks the Hearst news- 
papers have printed editorials—signed by 
Shot 


the Big himself—declaring that a 


federal income tax is a “racket.” This 


is a serious charge—in fact, a sensational 


charge—but, of course, sensational things 
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are what one expects from the Hearst 
papers. 

Conservative readers do not believe all 
they read in them, but some developments 
of the income tax administration make the 
“racket” accusation seem not so far fetched 
after all. 

Here is a case in point: Because of a 
closed bank, a company charged off as a 
business loss the money it had on deposit 
in the institution which had been out of 
business nearly two years. 

The 


auditing the tax return, ruled that unless 


Internal Revenue department, in 
the company could submit evidence in the 
shape of a statement from the bank re- 
ceiver that there was a loss, the deduction 
would not be allowed and a tax would be 
levied on the amount in question. 


When application was made to the re- 
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ceiver, he declined to furnish any such 
statement, with the result that the loss 
was disallowed and an additional tax was 
imposed. It requires no effort to perceive 
the injustice of the case. 

One department of the federal govern- 
ment—the tax bureau—requires the tax- 
payer to obtain information from another 
department of the federal government—a 
bank receiver subordinate to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency—on pain of being 
The 


latter department refuses to furnish the 


compelled to pay an additional tax. 


information and the former department 
goes ahead and imposes the tax, while the 
taxpayer is the victim of the same tactics 
that racketeers use to levy tribute on in- 
dustry. 

Maybe Mr. Hearst brands the income 


tax a “racket” because his personal corns 
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have been squeezed painfully, but there is 
no denying that the law works hardships 
that are outside the rules of fair play. 
Advertising. 

“Advertising is certain to be an impor- 
tant factor in the new industrial relation- 
ship established under the terms of the 
act,” says Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, admin- 
istrator of the National Industrial Act. 
“Good advertising will become’ more essen- 
tial than ever. The only kind of compe- 
tition that is going to be lessened is the 
destructive cut-throat kind which harms 
industry and the public as well. 

“There should be more competition than 
ever in presenting quality products to con- 
sumers and in selling these products. What 
we are going to need more than ever is 
energetic, intelligent, honest efforts to sell 


goods to people who are to use them.” 


Build Your House(Company) Upon Rock 


Building Confidence for Future Business—The Lesson Taught in Christ's 
Sermon on the Mount: St. Matthew 7, 24-27—Furnishing More Service in 
Lieu of Lower Telephone Rates—Practical Timely Advertising Suggestions 


Miss Perkins, Secretary of Labor, says 
that more than 2,000 plans for getting out 
of the depression have been turned in to 
her department, and she regards their sub- 
mission as a good sign—‘“it shows there is 
thinking in America now.” 

And 
nowhere in this country is the evidence of 
this fact more apparent than in the tele- 
phone business. 


This is a sound, encouraging view. 


As a result, some rather 
arbitrary viewpoints and practices held over 
from a previous era, are being properly 
relegated to the status of relics and 
museum pieces. 

Recently, in discussing the reasons for 
an underlying tone of antagonism in the 
local press of a community, the talk shift- 
ed to the satisfying methods used in a new 
gasoline service station in the same com- 


munity. It was pointed out that even if 


By T. De Witt Talmage 


one only wanted a gallon of gas, he re- 
ceived the same extra services—windshield 
and windows cleaned and polished, oil 
checked, radiator filled, tires inflated, bat- 
tery inspected and filled with certified 
water, light lenses cleaned and _ bulbs 
checked, and information willingly given— 
as the fellow who spent several dollars for 
gas and oil. 

At this service station the customer gets 
every bit of service he will accept. Even 
the tires of children’s bicycles are inflated 
to the correct pressure by the station’s 
“servisman.” 

“Yes,” spoke up one man, “but they 
have competition.” His matter-of-fact 
tone of voice hinted that similar methods 
were not applicable except in competitive 
fields of business. 

In contrast with this case is the state- 


ment of a telephone manager who has a 
reputation of going out of his way to give 
his subscribers the best service possible. 
“One of the principal aims of our com- 
pany,” he said, “is to be the most useful 
public utility in this community.” This 
accommodating attitude is a living exam- 
ple of one of the ideals of the telephone 
industry: to try to conduct the business 
as if we had a competitor just around the 
corner. 

Occasionally this spirit of service, which 
is the force—the motive power—that 
translates our ideals into actions, is lost 
from view in the hustle and bustle ac- 
companying the feverish pursuit of eff- 
cieny for the sole sake of efficiency. At 
other times this spirit of service is mis- 
directed by swallowing suggestions whole 
without adapting them to the particular 
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Make Johnny-on-the-Spot Telephone 


You can put arms and legs on a little picture of your telephone so 
that he will look like a funny little man! 
the arms and legs around in different positions you can show him 
running, jumping, sitting down or doing all of the things that 
you can do. 
sorts of different things for you, such as carrying wood, dancing, 
feeding the dog or helping mother with her work. 
page and draw him doing just what you think he should do. Wacch 
your Daddy and Mother and see what they have the telephone do 
for them and then draw his picture doing the same thing! 


Let's See What You Can 
Do For You! 
Then when you move 


It is great fun making Johnny-on-the-Spot do all 


Read each 








Fig. 1. 


The Cover and One of Pages of a Little ‘‘Johnny on the Spot’’ Booklet Which Was To Be Released Early This Month by the 


Minnesota Telephone Asscciation, the Idea Being to Introduce It at Beginning of the School Year in All Rural Schools in Minne. ota. 
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problem involved. Some knotty problems 
involving public convenience and necessity, 
and the solutions applied in some localities, 
will be touched upon in this article. 

There have been periods in our develop- 
ment when epidemics swept through the 
20,000 central offices of our country— 
epidemics of curtailing the scope of the 
local exchange service. The idea seemed 
down and limit this 
type of service to merely the mechanical 
taskk of putting up and taking 
nections, 


to be to narrow 


down con- 
Attempts were even made to 
restrict the use of the information service. 
In those areas where the list of sub- 
scribers grew by leaps and bounds, this 
discontinuing of certain extra services not 
directly related to handling calls between 
telephone users, was not noticed so much 
as in the exchanges of smaller size and 
slower growth. In other words, the rapidly- 
growing exchange offered a_ potentially 
form of in- 
creased number of stations which offset, 
to some degree, any 


variety of the service. 


more valuable service in the 


contraction in the 

Today our prob- 
lem is just exactly the reverse of 
situation. 


this 


There is no doubt that giving out fire 

information to those of idle curiosity is 
an undesirable practice, since it interferes 
with the service of those subscribers hav- 
ing legitimate and important calls to make 
during such an emergency period. But 
how far can we apply this same line of 
reasoning, for example, to children who 
call the operator to secure the correct time 
of day so that they will not be late for 
school ? 
Putting in More Value. 
The gasoline service station’s policy, 
promulgated by one of the most success- 
ful corporations in the world, is a far- 
sighted one. It goes so far as to cater 
te children long before they are old enough 
to drive a car. Our policy should be no 
less long-ranged. 

We encourage the use of the telephone, 
because it is “good business” to have our 
subscribers acquire the “telephone habit.” 
What better opportunity could be desired 
than the chance to instill in the children 
our future customers—the habit of using 
our service, so that they, like grown-ups, 
will learn to depend upon it? 

The telephone organization in 
this country appreciates the importance of 
cultivating the youngsters. This company 
directs special educational messages to 
them through the medium of children’s 
Magazines. The Telephone 
Association is another organization that 
has made forward strides in coping with 
the problem of making even children “tele- 
Phone conscious.” 





largest 


Minnesota 


This association has 
issued a special “telephone book” for boys 
and girls, Fig. 1. 

As one telephone man put it: 
going to sit on the 


“Are we 
mourners’ bench, 
Watch our customers pay their final bills 
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and, like the Arabs, silently steal away?” 
Shall we effort 
compensate for the reduction of the poten- 
tial value of 
subscribers ? 


make no whatsoever to 


due to fewer 


At least it might be advisable 


our service 


9 
there. He is actively soliciting additional 
ideas from his patrons on how to make 
the service still more useful. The an- 


nouncement of these new “courtesy of the 
telephone company” services is shown in 














TWO NEW SERVICES 


TO THE FARMER 





TELEPHONE VALUE ON 
THE FARM 


LOCAL MARKETS 


FIRE CALLS 














The telephone has always played an important part 
in the farm life of every community. It’s social 
value in bringing close together families separated 
on widely scattered farms is immeasurable. Al- 
though this service is important, the economic value 
of a telephone is equally great. Today with the 
great fluctuation of prices paid for farm products 
it is vital that some prompt means of information 
be available at all times to protect the farmer from 
loss. It is true many homes now get daily market 
reports via radio or daily newspapers but these re- 
ports are belated when received and give prices 
paid at distant markets. 


Believing that daily local markets on staple farm 
products are most valuable to our farm patrons at 
this time a new service has been arranged. 


Any time during the day a subscriber may go to his 
telephone and call “Markets” and an employee of 
the telephone company will give that morning’s 
prices paid for grains and live stock in Troy. 


This service may be expanded in the future if public 
need scems to warrant. 


The telephone is the farmers only quick aid in times 
of emergency especially with sickness and fire. 


Realizing that in case of a fire the subscriber's 
service is necessary in fighting the blaze the tele- 
phone offers this special new service. 


If a subscriber discovers a fire and calls the tele- 
phone operator saying “This is Mr. Elmer Jones, 
there is a fire at my home” the operator will call 
all other subscribers on your line, notify them and 
request that they notify others in your neighborhood. 


We trust our subscribers will make use of these 
new and valuable services provided without addi- 
tional cost to the patron. 


We will welcome suggestions from the public at any 
time as to special services we might render to our 
patrons that will make the telephone still more 
valuable. 


Yours for greater service, 
THE TROY TELEPHONE COMPANY 











Fig. 2. 














pany” 


to add some new selling points to our 
service to aid our salesmen in their drives 
to bring in new business. 

There are programs now under way 
designed to broaden the character of the 
service of the local exchange and increase 
its utility and attractiveness, in an attempt 
not only to retain present customers’ 
patronage but also to use the extra service 
features to bolster up sales arguments to 
prospective subscribers. 

One of the outstanding general managers 
in the business is offering new extra serv- 


ices to his community. He did not stop 


Announcement by an Ohio Company of New “Courtesy of the Telephone Com- 


Services. 


Fig. 2. There are a number of courtesies 
that do not entail any increase in operat- 
which 
measure at least, to satisfy the public. 
One [ 


ing expense may be used, in a 


cheerful view of the rendering of 
these little kindnesses is that it will put 
some of the idle time of our employes to 
good use. 

Possibly the starting place to make our 
service increasingly valuable is to restore 
to the smaller exchange some of the sim- 
ple extra services that for years helped to 
make the telephone the personal, satisfy- 
ing thing that it was. These special serv- 
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discontinued in all small 
offices, but there are communities that have 
felt the smothering effect of blanket rules 
and regulations. 

There is the case of the over-zealous 


manager who discontinued even the emer- 


ices were not 


———FOR 
CORRECT TIME 
CALL 


M. 8501 


6 A. M. UNTIL 10 P. M. 
Ask Nothing, 


“JUST LISTEN”’ 


Fig. 3. Newspaper Display Advertisement 
Directing Attention to Time—Furnishing 
Service Supported by Advertisers. 


gency ring for everyone on the rural line 
and abolished the general ring for an- 
nouncements to the rural patrons, not 
because of any change in the ringing equip- 
ment but “in the interest of standardized 
operating practice.’ Today he has re- 
established all extra services previously 
discontinued and is inaugurating new serv- 
ices “in the interest of public convenience 
and necessity.” 

The question of the desirability of fur- 
nishing the correct time of day has been 
argued over as much as that venerable 
subject of school-day debates, “Who suf- 
fered the most at the hands of the white 
man, the Indian or the Negro?” 

One enterprising individual has set up a 
“time service bureau” for the convenience 
of a community which for years had to 
set its timepieces by guess, by intuition, by 
gosh and by thunder. This time service is 
available to the public by merely calling a 
certain number and is free of charge. 

Attention is directed to the time-furnish- 
ing service through display advertisements, 
Fig. 3, in the newspapers and in the local 
telephone directory. To put the enterprise 
on a paying basis, the merchants are 
solicited and for the payment of a small 
sum, advertising announcement lines are 
injected into the time information given 
out, 

If this sort of advertising is of such 
value that merchants will buy it in times 
like these, possibly the plan is another 
source of revenue for the telephone com- 
pany. On the other hand, this type of 
advertising should be as valuable to the 
telephone company as it is to the mer- 
chants, and opportunities to promote good 
will should not be overlooked in a_per- 
functory manner. 

It may surprise some to learn that the 
gasoline service station, previously used 
for comparison, is one of our closest com- 
petitors in furnishing information to cus- 
tomers. The attendant not only knows the 
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mechanical needs of automobiles but is 
prepared to render service in the case of 
accidents and emergencies. Likewise, he 
is trained to help out his patrons with 
reliable, up-to-date road and travel in- 
formation, weather forecasts, road maps, 
city directories, bus and train schedules, 
hotel and restaurant information, telephone 
directories, baseball scores, and numerous 
other items that do not relate to measur- 
ing out gasoline and making change, but 
which customers consider necessary for 
their convenience. 

Nowadays, the chief duty of the in- 
formation operator seems to be to say: 
“I’m sorry, that telephone has been dis- 
connected.” Some companies will have to 
think pretty fast if they seriously try to 
live up to making telephone service as 





What Are You Worth by the 
Half Hour? 

If you save only 30 minutes a day, 
see what it runs into during a single 
year. 

30 Minutes 
If YouEarn Daily Which Is 6% 
Annually Costs Per Year Interest on 











$ 1,200 $ 75 $ 1,250 
1,500 94 1,562 
1,800 112 1,875 
2,100 131 2,187 
2,400 150 2,500 
3,600 225 3,750 
4,800 300 5,000 
6,000 375 6,250 
8,000 500 8,333 
10,000 625 10,417 

Table 1. Chart Used by Progressive Teie- 


phone Manager to Prove Time-Saving 


Claims for Telephone Service. 
convenient as it is advertised to be; and 
they will have to think still faster if they 
intend to keep their information service on 
a level with that of other organizations 
which are earnestly seeking the same cus- 
tomer’s dollar that we are after. 

But the telephone business is capable of 
thinking fast. Only last week a man came 
into an office to order his tetephone taken 
out. This customer admitted that his tele- 
phone saved him on the average “at least 
30 minutes every day in the year.” 

The manager figured a minute and said: 
“Do you know, Mr. Smith, that if your 
salary was but $25 a week, 30 minutes 
daily at the end of the year would repre- 
sent $75 worth of your time—and on this 
basis your telephone has been paying you 
over 300 per cent on your investment. 
That’s 100 times greater than is paid on 
government bonds.” And the telephone 
stayed in! 

The figures of the chart used by this 
manager to prove the thrifty, time-saving 
aspect of our service are reproduced in 
Table 1. By referring to this compilation 
you can readily determine what your own 
time is worth as well as that of your 
customers. This incident might be made 
the subject of a persuading advertisement 
stressing this business-like view of tele- 
phone service. 
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There are forms of extra sery. 
ices which that add 
greatly to the value of the telephone and 
adapt it more perfectiy to the communica. 
tion requirements of certain installations 
Some of these special or courtesy services 
can be combined with attention-attracting 
advertising messages. An example of such 
a combination found desirable by one pro- 
gressive company is shown in Fig. 4. ‘This 
simple and useful “telephone message” 
memorandum form is supplied by the 
company to subscribers upon request. 

At the bottom of this small note sheet 
there is a short advertising announcement 
reading: ‘“‘Extra’ telephones, usually 
called ‘extension te!ephones,’ may be con- 
nected to your present line at a very small 
cost.” In all, there are 12 different ad- 
vertisements thus used to promote revenue. 
producing items of the telephone company, 
A pad of these message forms consists oi 
50 sheets, and the advertising announce- 
ments are alternated or staggered through- 
out the make-up of the pad. 

Repetition is a dependable device that 


many 


can be furnished 


plays an important part in all well- 
planned advertising programs. Telephone 
companies have repeated advertisements, 


time after time, emphasizing the cost oi 
driving an automobile on missions | that 
could be accomplished cheaper and quicker 
by a telephone call. 


The Minnesota Telephone Association, 





®Welephone Meessage 
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For M__ 





























From M 
Called qou of o’dod 
Date 
“Coll me bad” 0 
Sai le —— 
“Will Call Again” = 
“Never Mind” 0 
Minssgs Then ty “a 
asendialiiisceaas 


“Extra” telephones, usually called “extension 
telephones,” may be connected to your 
present line at a very small cost. 


YOUR TELEPHONE COMPANY 








— 





Fig. 4. Memorandum Form Supplied Sub- 
scribers by One Company Upon Request. 
one of the leading exponents of telephone 
advertising that shows results, has brought 
out an effective and economical method of 
keeping this particular argument for 
economy constantly before the public’s 
eyes as they drive along the highways. 
The plan is simply to tie in with the 
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advertisements of the cost of driving an 
automobile, the use of yellow, weather- 
proofed placards, 9 ins. by 22 ins., similar 
to that shown in Fig. 5, fastened on tele- 
phone poles. The copy on this pole card 


Save 
rip 


ele- 
one 


Fig. 5. Style of Pole Poster Designed by 
Minnesota Telephone Association. 






























reads: “Save a trip—Telephone!” Notice 
the legibility of this poster. 

A telephone company operating in an 
Illinois town of 3,300 population recently 
equipped one position of its switchboard 
with an audio-frequency amplifier by 
which the volume output of the operator’s 
voice current can be built up. This equip- 
ment is used in making public announce- 
ments over party lines; especially the 
general ring for advertising purposes, mer- 
chants’ bargain offerings, auction and farm 
sales, and similar events of interest to its 
customers. 

Such an arrangement is especially valu- 
able when it becomes necessary to notify 
an entire neighborhood that assistance is 
needed, in the case of fire or other emer- 
gency, because the operator can regulate 
the volume output so that she may be 
heard distinctly by 100 or more subscrib- 
ers at one time. 

The trend of unmistakably 
toward giving the customer a little bit 
More in return for his dollar. Render 
anyone something extra and unexpected— 
and many times he wants to pay for it. 
He appreciates that his wants have been 
anticipated, and is pleased. Conversely, 
make this identical individual demand, 


today is 


TELEPHONY 
threaten and nearly fight in order to 
secure the same thing, and he is in no 
mood to use it, let alone pay for it. 

The telephone industry has long prided 
itself upon its ability to anticipate public 
needs for plant extensions. It is to our 
credit that this highly-prized initiative and 
perspicacity is being diverted into other 
channels and used to anticipate the wants 
of subscribers along other lines. 





Telephone Stations in Lithuania 
Increased Last Year. 

On July 1, 1932, 16,039 telephones were 

in use in Lithuania, located on the Baltic 

Sea north of Poland, and on January 1, 


11 
1933, 16,361 instruments were in use, an 
increase of 222 stations. At present there 
are 4,902 subscribers to the Kaunas (Kov- 
no) telephone service, against 5,130 in 
1931, according to The Electrical Review, 
of London. Of this number in 1932, 365 
fell to the share of the suburbs, against 
385 in 1931. 

Receipts from the automatic telephones 
in 1932 amounted to about Lits 33,000 (one 
Lit equals 10 cents). For the entire coun- 
try, the lowering of the tariff has led to 
an increase of subscribers. It is also re- 
ported that the Postal Administration in- 
tends still further to extend the Kaunas 
city zone, which will lead to the introduc- 
tion of the telephone in outlying districts. 


What Operators Want to Know 


If All Subscribers on a Party-Line Are Unselfish and Consider- 
ate, Party-Line Service Can Be Quite Satisfactory—Monoply 
of the Line by One Customer Causes Complaints—Series No. 110 


By Mrs. MayME WorkKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl 


Party-line service can be very satisfac- 
tory or vice versa, dependent upon the 
attitude of the telephone customers using 
this class of service. All the subscribers 
on the line should be considerate, unselfish, 
and not carry on conversations of an un- 
reasonable duration. No one _ subscriber 
should have so many calls that he is justi- 
fied in having a main line in order to 
receive satisfactory service and to enable 
the other party or parties on the line to 
also receive satisfactory service. 

Occasionally we find a subscriber who 
expects to receive all the advantages of 
main-line service for the cost of party-line 
service. If this subscriber happens to lift 
her receiver and finds some one using the 
line, she immediately begins to jiggle her 
receiver hook up and down so that the 
parties talking are unable to proceed with 
their conversation and finally hang up in 
disgust. 

Perhaps these parties just started talking 
and had not held the line one minute, but 
that does not matter to the selfish person 
wishing to use the telephone. She may even 
call the central office and complain that 
the party on her line uses the telephone to 
such an extent and talks so long each time 
she uses the telephone that it is impossible 
for her to get any service. And she may 
add: “You can just take those people off 
my line or come and take my telephone 
out.” 

When complaints of this nature have 
been received, it has often been found 
upon investigation that the subscriber 
making the complaint is the real offender, 
and these offenders are always greatly sur- 
prised to learn the result of the investiga- 
tion. 

If two people buy an automobile, each 
paying half the cost, with the understand- 


ing that they are to share the use of the 

car equally, and one party uses the car to 

such an extent that it is never available 
when the other party wishes to use it, this 
arrangement will be very unsatisfactory. 

And yet, that is just what some people do 

when they share a telephone line with 

someone else. 

It is regrettable but nevertheless true 
that go where you will, you will always 
find some member of the secret order of 
selfishness. A selfish person invariably in- 
sists upon unequal opportunities, special 
favors and preferential conditions. The 
person who is always ready to deny other 
humans everything is ever ready to refuse 
himself nothing. 

The selfish person does not heed “Poor 
Richard’s saying: “Deny self for self’s 
sake.” 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. What phrase should be used when a 
party places a long distance call from a 
refused toll telephone? 

2. What should a person do when you 
ask a subscriber for the line and they 
will not give it up? 

3. If we receive a collect call from Chi- 
cago, their time being one hour ahead 
of ours, what rate should we use if 
Chicago time is 8:30 p. m. and our time 
is 7:30 p. m.? 

4. Why is a collect call to a place, where 
the station-to-station rate is less than 
20 cents, subject to the person-to- 
person rate? How should this be ex- 
plained to a subscriber who questions 
it? 

If an operator places a long distance 

call, how long must the operator wait 

for a report? 

For answers to these questions from real 

Illinois operators, please turn to page 28. 
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International Telephone Communication} 





Progress in International Telephony—Further Development Depends Upon 
Countries’ Local Systems—Address Before Transport and Communications 
Section, International Chamber of Commerce, at Biennial Congress in Vienna 


Director 


In a report on international telephone 
service which I prepared for the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce two years 
ago, and which was published and cir- 
culated by the International chamber in 
connection with the last Congress at Wash- 
ington, two diagrams were included. These 
diagrams illustrated the position of inter- 
national telephone communications in 
Europe in 1925 and 1930, respectively, by 
taking 34 important towns in Europe and 
showing where telephone communication 
existed and where it was absent. 

In 1925, out of 561 intercommunications 
—all commercially possible for telephone 
purposes—only 49, or 8.7 per cent of the 
whole, were on the telephone map. Five 
years later, at the end of 1930, of the same 
561 possibilities, 285, or 50.8 of the whole, 
were definitely on the map. If the dia- 
gram, on the same basis, were brought up- 
to-date so as to show the international tele- 
phone communication position in Europe 
today, it would be found that the per- 
centage figure is in the neighborhood of 
85 per cent. 

That in itself is an indication of the 
great and rapid progress that has been 
made during the last few years in the 
development of an international telephone 
network in Europe. It does not mean, of 
course, that 85 per cent of Europe enjoys 
the advantage of regular telephone inter- 
communication, but that of these 34 im- 
portant and representative European 
towns, selected for the purposes of this 
diagrammatic presentation of the situa- 
tion, 85 per cent have regular service. It 
is a situation which cannot but be regard- 
ed as much more satisfactory from the 
point of view of business interests and as 
reflecting great credit on the initiative and 
enterprise of all the administrations con- 
cerned. 

If we go farther afield and look at the 
telephone map of the world in 1933 as 
compared with, say, five years ago, we shall 
find that still more spectacular advances 
have been made. Since the inauguration 
in 1927 of the first radiotelephone service 
—between Europe and the United States— 
the world net-work has embraced in suc- 
North America, South America, 
Central America, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and Egypt. 

Asia for a time remained somewhat un- 
touched telephonically, although there was 
communication established with the Dutch 
Fast Indies and with the French colony 
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By H. E. Powell-Jones, 


of Cochin, China. Then in 1931, came 
Siam, and in 1933 the Philippine Islands 
and Palestine. Nevertheless Asia as a 
whole—the neighbor of Europe, one of the 
three continents bordering that Mediter- 
ranean Sea which we are accustomed to 
regard as the cradle of our civilization— 
could not be said to be extensively en- 











Success—The Development of 
Every Talent You Possess. 

Success is the development to the 
highest possible point of efficiency, of 
every talent that you possess, latent and 
known; and that covers you profession- 
ally and in every other form of life. 

If you will plan to be a success, it will 
mean that you will develop yourself to 
the highest possible point of efficiency. 
Until you develop yourself to the high- 
est possible point of efficiency, you can- 
not be the help that you might love to 
be, that you might long to be, and de- 
termine to be, to your fellowmen.—Dr. 
A E. Strath-Gordon before the Execu- 
tives’ Club of Chicago. 








dowed with facilities for telephonic com- 
munication with the rest of the world. 

Certainly none of its historic empires had 
until now been placed in telephonic touch 
with Europe or America. The recent entry 
of India—the latest recruit to the world’s 
telephone network—has opened up a new 
phase, for if India is the first of the 
Asiatic empires to come onto the tele- 
phone map, no one supposes it will be by 
any means the last. On the contrary, we 
can be sure that the activities of telephone 
administrations are so restless, their am- 
bitions so far-reaching and the energies 
of telephone engineers so unceasing, that 
it must be only a matter of time before 
the Far East is definitely and wholly on 
our world telephone map. 

A few years ago the opening up of tele- 
phone service with a distant country was 
an event that attracted considerable atten- 
tion; nowadays it is almost a commonplace, 
and country follows country with such 
speed and with so little fuss that it has 
become almost a matter of difficulty for 
the conscientious observer to keep his rec- 
ords up-to-date. 

The case of India is interesting not 
only because it is recent and because of 
the consideration I have just mentioned, 
but also because it illustrates the absence 
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of Telephone Development Association, London, England 


of any monopolistic tendency in the trend 
of development of international telephone 
service. It is not a question of the open- 
ing of telephone service between one indi- 
vidual country and another but, thanks to 
the closeness and cordiality of the coopera- 
tion which exists between the various tele- 
phone administrations of the world, of 
making one more country available on the 
telephone to a// the other countries already 
linked up on the international telephone 
system. 

Wireless telephone service, for instance, 
has already been established by India with 
Australia, Egypt, Palestine and South 
Africa in addition to the European coun- 
tries first affected. The satisfaction to be 
derived from having been instrumental in 
adding each new name to the world’s tele- 
phone map is not due to selfish or mon- 
opolistic considerations, but to the legiti- 
mate pride of having rendered service to 
the community and to every telephone sub- 
scriber and user in the world. 

This point, I think, deserves to be em- 
phasized at a representative international 
gathering of this kind: that the advantages 
of international telephone service are 
cumulative. In the case of ordinary local 


telephone service each new _— subscriber 
gains access to all other existing sub- 


scribers, and they in turn benefit by hav- 
ing the scope of their service widened by 
each new addition to the telephone family. 

So, in the international telephone sys- 
tem, each new entrant both receives and 
confers benefit; receives, by obtaining 
telephone access to all the countries al- 
ready included in the network, and con- 
fers benefit by making a further telephone 
contact available to all. 

As a background to this conception of 
international telephone service, there is the 
picture of a world-wide chain of com- 
munication of the spoken word, a chain 
which, like every other chain, is dependent 
upon the strength of its weakest link. 

Our conception of international tele- 
phone service must lead us to the corollary 
thought that the function of local tele- 
phone administrations—however — small, 
however remote—is no longer limited to 
the provision and maintenance of reason- 
ably efficient local telephone service on a 
commercial basis: every local telephone 
administration, every local exchange, it 
fact every individual local operator is in- 
evitably and in ever-increasing measure an 
essential unit or link in the chain. 
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August 5, 1933. 


International telephone service, to play 
its full part as a factor in the development 
of world trade, must be efficient right 
through, at every stage, a state of effi- 
ciency which cannot be achieved by hap- 
hazard methods 

A telephone call has this important point 
of difference from a telegram: the latter 
can be re-transmitted from point to point, 
from office to office—but the telephone call 
has to be connected right through from the 
point of origin to the point of destination. 
If it breaks down at any one point en 
route, whether it be on the local system at 
either end or anywhere along the main 
international connecting circuits, that tele- 
phone call ceases, commercially speaking, 
to have any value. 

It is not always realized that each time 
international telephone service is used, the 
individual user brings into play, for the 
time being, the whole system. It has been 
scientifically established that the act of 
energizing, by currents, any one 
antenna affects every other antenna in the 
world; though, of course, to an extent so 
minute as to be only appreciable by the 





voice 


most delicate scientific tests. 

lf, then, effective use is to be made by 
all of us—that is, the telephone-using na- 
tions of the world—of the additional 
facilities which should be available as and 
when international telephone service is ex- 
tended to include a new country, it is es- 
sential that the lines utilized to form the 
connecting link with that country should 
be always maintained well up to the stand- 
ard required to enable them to be con- 
nected to any and all other sections of the 
international network. 

It follows, therefore, that each section of 
the international telephone system must be 
so designed, so constructed and so main- 
tained, as to justify and enable its use as 
a connecting link with other sections giv- 
ing connection to the most distant points. 
In a sentence, further development of the 
international telephone system depends 
largely upon the modernity, efficiency and 
standard of maintenance of existing local 
systems in countries which are not yet 
connected with, but which contemplate 
connection with, the international network. 

Let us, at the risk of repetition, get this 
point quite clear, and realize that one bad 
telephone, one inferior local line, can 
neutralize all the efficiency and value of 
a perfect long distance international tele- 
Phone circuit. International telephone 
service gets the blame when things go 
wrong, but the blame often falls on un- 
deserving shoulders. 

It is a truism in the communications 
World that the provision of facilities 
creates the traffic that justifies such pro- 
Vision, 

I have not been able to assemble a suffi- 
cient number of recent statistics of inter- 
national telephone traffic to present con- 
iirmation of this well-established fact; but 
I should be very surprised to learn that 
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even the exceptional commercial condi- 
tions through which most of the world 
has been passing—and telephone traffic is, 
of course, one of the sensitive 
barometers of trade activities—have been 
able to stem very appreciably the inevitable 
stream of traffic induced by the really re- 
markable increase in world telephone 
facilities which have been placed at the 
disposal of the trading community during 
the last few years, and by the almost 
equally remarkable improvement, under 
normal circumstances, in the speed of es- 
tablishing connection, due to the increase 
in the number of circuits provided between 
given points. 

In its annual review of the progress 
made in communications during 1932, the 


most 


Journal Telegraphique states that tele- 
phone connections between European 


States, actual or projected, number 465, 
which is equivalent to 76 per cent of all 
the possibilities of intercommunication ; 
that as between European and extra- 
European countries, the number is 498, or 
62 per cent of the possibilities; and as be- 
tween extra-European states, 118 connec- 
tions exist, equivalent to 34 per cent of 
the potential development. 

Even so, I feel there is plenty of room 
for improvement in the direction of the 
extent to which use is made by business 
interests of the facilities now available. 
And the improvement will come, I think 
—let me here interpolate that I am, of 
course, expressing a purely personal opin- 
ion and without committing the committee 
on international telephone service of the 
international chamber—if telephone ad- 
ministrations would do still more in the 
way of effective publicity and would make 
more widely known the services they offer 
to the public. 

It is an elementary point of salesmanship, 
after all, to advertise what you have to 
sell, whether it is a product or, as in this 
case, a service. Here again there is a dis- 
tinct improvement since the International 
chamber first discussed the telephone situa- 
tion with the C. C. I. representatives. But 
to advance towards a goal is not to reach 
it, and it seems to me that this particular 
goal has not been reached yet, and the 
very fact that we are passing through 
difficult times makes active salesmanship 
more than ever necessary. 


*While technically the telephone system 
can be made to reach the whole world, the 
practical task of telephone administrations 
is to increase these systeims as fast and 
as far as is justified by the public use of 
them. 

There are, necessarily, various limita- 
tions on this public use of existing com- 


munication facilities. An obvious limita- 





*Acknowledgments are due and hereby, 
expressed to Arthur W. Page’s paper on 
“Social Aspects of Communication Devel- 
opment” in Modern Communication 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and New 
York). 
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tion is the hard fact that the earth moves 
round the sun and that, therefore, most 
people on one side of the world are asleep 
just at the time when those on the other 
half are awake and want to telephone to 
them. 

Another limitation, much less potent, is 
the question of language: the telephone 
dial can deal with numbers but cannot yet 
automatically translate Spanish into Per- 
sian, nor Swedish into Chinese. 

So the problem confronting the tele- 
phone business is not so much “What can 
we do technically?” as “What can we do 
that the public want and that the public 
will use?” 

It would be easy to speak rhetorically, 
or at any rate picturesquely, of interna- 
tional telephone service from the aspect 
oi the marvelous advance of science applied 
to communications during the last decade 
and to dwell upon the research work that 
is constantly opening up new possibilities 
to us in the field of radio-telephony; of 
zero loss speech, and echo suppressors and 
ultra short-waves of the order of five 
meters or even less in length; and of the 
march of science that has already made 
of international telephone service a mat- 
ter no longer of mere communication be- 
tween one country and another but of 
communication between an individual coun- 
try and the rest of the civilized world. 

The main purpose of telephone engineer- 
ing and manufacturing research can, of 
course, be very simply defined: It is to im- 
prove electrical communication, particularly 
the transmission of the human voice. But 
it is telephone research which, as by- 
products so to speak, has laid the founda- 
tions of that not unimportant industry, 
talking moving pictures, which is prepar- 
ing the way for television; has advanced 
our knowledge on the subject of aiding 
the deaf to hear; has produced an artificial 
larynx; and which is stgadily contributing 
its quota towards the enlargement of our 
field of knowledge not only of electricity, 
but also of metallurgy, mathematics and 
other kindred subjects. 

Is it fantastic to visualize in the near 
future, world conferences taking place 
over the telephone? Of round table and 
multi-power conferences meeting vocally 
over the air? Of an end of the necessity 
of our politicians’ constant journeyings 
over the face of the globe? 

But the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, as serving the interests of practical 
business men, rightly takes a practical 
business point of view of this subject and 
of possible eventual developments. From 
this aspect I suggest to you that it may 
fairly be claimed that international tele- 
phone service, by eliminating the factors 
of time and distance, is already playing, 
and is destined to play, no inconsiderable 
a part in breaking down trade barriers be- 
tween nations and, therefore, in promoting 
trade and good understanding between the 
business men of the world. 








Telephonic Acoustic Illusion Achieved 





Microphonic Ears Set in Head of Oscar, Tailors Dummy, Duplicate Conditions 
of Normal Hearing—Four Systems for Transmitting Sound—Binaural System 
Installed at A Century of Progress—Courtesy of Bell Laboratories Record 


Director, 


During the winter and spring of last year 
a strange figure inhabited the American 
Academy of Music in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Looking him full in the face, one met un- 
blinking eyes, and a slight smile, fixed and 
unfading; and this evidence of inhumanity 








Fig. 1. 
Oscar’s Head, One on Each Side. 


Two Microphones Are Set Into 
was confirmed by looking at him in profile, 
for just in front of his ears, microphones 
were set into his cheek bones, Fig. 1. 

Thus, Oscar, the tailor’s dummy, though 
less than human in appearance, was given 
one capacity that was more than human: 
that of instantly communicating to others 
exactly what he heard, exactly as he heard 
it. To listen through the receivers con- 
nected to Oscar’s microphones was to put 
oneself in Oscar’s place. 

This capacity of Oscar’s gave him an im- 
portant position in the tests of musical re- 
production conducted by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in cooperation with Dr. Leo- 
pold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

When one hears a sound, one can usually 
locate approximately its point of origin—its 
distance and direction. The mechanism by 
which this location is accomplished is not 
altogether understood, but the interaction of 
the two ears seems to have much to do with 
it, for stopping up one ear destroys the 
ability almost completely. In listening to 
an orchestra under the two conditions, the 
difference in effect is quite similar to that 
between a view seen in full perspective with 
both eyes and in flat panorama with only 
one. 


By Dr. Harvey Fletcher, 


It is to be expected that any two sound- 
apprehending devices could double for the 
ears. Two microphones, placed the same 
distance apart as human ears, could be in- 
dependently connected to two receivers. A 
person putting the receivers to his two ears 
would be acoustically transported to the lo- 
cation of the microphones, no matter at 
what distance from them he might actually 
be, hearing all sounds as he would if his 
ears were in the positions of the micro- 
phones. 

Oscar duplicates the conditions of normal 
hearing as nearly as possible, not only by 
supporting the microphones the proper dis- 
tance apart but by modifying the sound 
field near them as a human head modifies 
it near the ears. 

In the extent to which they approach the 
conditions of normal hearing, systems for 
transmitting sound can be roughly divided 
into four classes, as diagrammed in Fig. 2. 
In “monaural” systems, such as the com- 
mercial telephone, a single transmitter is 
connected to a single receiver. ‘“Diotic” 
systems, in which the transmitter is con- 
nected to two receivers, one for each ear, 
are familiar to those who have used double 
head-receivers on telephone lines and the 
like. 

“Mixed” reception is found in the similar 
use of double receivers to monitor a loud- 
speaking public address system, in which 
two microphones are used to pick up the 
program and their outputs are mixed. Of 
“binaural” systems, in which the outputs 
of two microphones are separately con- 
ducted to the two receivers, only a few ex- 
perimental examples such as that used in 
Philadelphia have been built, Fig. 3. 

From the familiar monaural condition, 
the change to the diotic produces mainly 
the effect of an increase in the loudness 


Acoustical Research, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 
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Fig. 2. Systems of Transmission Roughly 


Divided Into Four Classes: (A) Monaural, 
(B) Diotic, (C) Mixed, and (D) Binaural. 


and fullness of the sound, and of a shift 
of its apparent source to the center of head. 

Changing to the mixed condition adds a 
rcughness to the sound but leaves its loud- 
ness and apparent source as they were when 
reception was diotic. With the final change 
to the binaural condition, the apparent 
sources of sound move to approximately 
their proper location in space, and the ap- 
parent reverberation is greatly reduced. 

To provide, for the experiments in Phila- 
delphia, a binaural system which would re- 
produce speech and music faithfully in all 
respects, microphones, amplifiers and _ re- 
ceivers of the highest quality were used 
in the two channels, transmitting extremely 
wide ranges of frequency and volume. 

Since the response of a receiver depends 
upon the person’s ear upon which it is 
placed, perfect reproduction requires a dif- 
ferent equalization for each person. In 
these experiments, however, only a single 
equalizer was used, which was an average 
for a group of listeners, Fig. 4. 

By its use the frequency characteristics 
of the system were corrected so that all ob- 
servers agreed that the reproduction was 
exceptionally faithful. Striking evidence 
of the naturalness which can be secured 
with such a binaural system was obtained at 
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Fig. 3. 


Arrangement By Which Several Pairs of Receivers Were 


Multiple—Connected to 


Oscar, for Binaural Observation by Several Persons at Once. 
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several formal demonstrations in Philadel- 
phia. 

When the guests had put to their ears 
the receivers connected to Oscar, who was 
i another room, someone would say confi- 
dentially in Oscar’s ear, “Please move over.” 
A surprisingly large number of the guests 
would start to obey the command before 
realizing that it came from the receivers. 

Afterwards someone would whisper in 
first one and then the other of Oscar’s ears, 
and would tear paper, jingle keys or thump 
4 tambourine to illustrate the fidelity of the 
system to sounds of high frequency. Finally 
Oscar would be brought out and set in the 
midst of the audience so that they could 
compare direct with transmitted sounds. 

Experiment showed that the advantage of 
using Oscar, instead of two microphones 
less dramatically mounted, was confined to 
cases in which the sounds originated quite 
near the microphones. For tests of the 
reproduction of music, therefore, two mi- 
crophones were hung from a bar. It was 
found that, when the localization effect of 
the system is disregarded, the best place 
for the microphones is relatively near the 
orchestra, where the tones are brilliant, be- 
cause absorption has not diminished the 
high-frequency components as it has by the 
time the sounds reach remote parts of the 
hall. 

The localization is such, however, that 
observers sitting at the rear of the hall 
where they can see the orchestra prefer to 
have the microphones near them, even at 











Fig. 4. The Amplifiers and Equalizers for 

the Binaural System Were Adapted for Use 

at A Century of Progress Exposition by 
L. B. Cooke. 


the expense of tonal brilliance, for other- 
wise they find themselves discomforted by 
being acoustically in one place and visually 
in another. This effect has even been no- 
ticel by observers in another room where 
a screen placed the source of sound at a 
certain apparent visual distance. 

In comparisons of binaural with loud- 
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speaker reproduction, even the inconvenience 
of wearing head receivers does not prevent 
most observers from preferring the binaural 
system (Fig. 4) has been installed at A 
the binaural system, observers were asked 
to note their prefer- 
ence between mon- 
aural reproduction of 
the full frequency 
range and _ binaural 
reproduction of vari- 
ous limited frequency 
ranges. Even when 
all frequencies over 
about 2,800 cycles per 
second were sup- 
pressed in the bin- 
aural system, more 
than a third of the 
observers preferred 
it. 

To give a wider 
public the unique ex- 
perience of being put 
in the other man’s 
place by a trick of 
the ear, a_ binaural 
system (Fig. 4) has been installed at the 
Century of Progress Exposition in Chi- 
cago. Here Oscar II appears on a glass 
enclosed stage, Fig. 5, and observers who 


Fig. 5. 
Bell 





Oscar in His Soundproof, Glass-Enclosed Room 
System Exhibit, 
Visited by One of His Demonstrators While Another Looks On. 
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hold to their ears one of the sets of re- 
ceivers on a nearby balcony, feel as if 
transported to his position, there to be ad- 
dressed by Oscar’s companion. 

The system furnishes to those who use 


DEMONSTRATION 








in the 


Century of Progress Exposition, Being 


it dramatic proof that there is no longer 
any limitation, except expense, to the acous- 
tic fidelity which electrical 
systems can achieve. 
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An Illinois District Meeting 


Eureka District Meeting of the Ilinois Telephone Association 
Well Attended—Interesting and Timely Subjects Discussed in 
the Men’s Meeting—All-Day Traffic Session for Operators 


Nearly 100 central Illinois telephone men 
and women spent a profitable day in a dis- 
trict meeting at Eureka on July 26. 

An all-day traffic school was held under 
the direction of Mrs. Mayme Workman, 
trafic supervisor for the association, 
assisted by Miss Mary Anne Martin, toll 
chief operator for the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. at Peoria. The new C. L. R. 
tributary toll operating practices were re- 
viewed, as well as the recent charges in the 
toll operating practice. Voice work 
presented in a new and novel manner which 
created much interest. 


was 


The managers, plant and commercial men 
held a separate conference and discussed 
the many new problems confronting the in- 
dustry. The meeting was opened by an ad- 
dress of welcome by Judge W. H. Foster, 
one of the organizers of the Eureka Tele- 
phone Co. Others addressing the morning 
meeting were President J. G. Schwarz of 
Jerseyville, E. D. Glandon of Pittsfield, 
and Dr. R. E. Gordon of El Paso. 

In the afternoon some interesting and in- 
structive talks were made by H. A. Sea- 
mark of the Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co.; E. F. Schultz of the National 
Carbon Co., and H. T. McCaig of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Some of these talks created lively and help- 
ful discussion. 


An abundance of delicious food was 
served at noon in the dormitory of Eureka 
College, accompanied by some excellent 
music and a lot of good fellowship. 

The Melick brothers, owners the 
Eureka exchange, were most gracious hosts 
and had worked out every detail for the 
comfort and entertainment of their guests. 


of 


Foreign Governments to Improve 
Their Telephone Systems. 

Out of loan funds to be spent by the 
South African government during the cur- 
£400,000 (about $2,- 
000,000 at par) are allocated to telegraphs 
and telephones. 


rent financial year, 


The Swiss government has lately voted 
a credit of 11,039,000 fr. (about $2,207,000 
at par) for the establishment of new tele- 
phone lines and the purchase of telephone 
apparatus during the next financial year. 


Western Telephone Corp. Head- 
quarters in Kansas City, Kans. 
The headquarters of the Western Tele- 

phone Corp. have been moved from Salina, 

Kans., to the Huron Building in Kansas 

City, Kans., according to information re- 

cently received from F. M. Browne, assist- 

ant general manager of the Western Tele- 
phone Corp. 











Signs of the Times in Everyday Life 


Guide Signs Along Streets and Highways Make Our Everyday Lives Safer, 
Happier and More Regulated—Comparison With Guide Signs on the 
Highway of Life—Address Before Traffic Conference at Illinois Convention 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


In our mad rush to do things, go places, 
shuttle back and forth between our homes 
and business places, we have come to de- 
pend on guide signs of many sorts. They 
seem to do our thinking for us. They do 
save a lot of time and trouble. 

We would realize how much we depended 
upon guide signs if they should all dis- 
appear suddenly for 24 hours from high- 
ways, streets, railroad crossings, street cars, 
city switchboards, and other places too 
numerous to mention. Wouldn’t there be a 
grand mixup for folks in just one day’s 
time ? 

Signs in General. 

How plainly and unmistakably the roads 
are marked for the motorist. These little 
wooden markers seem to reach toward him 
like so many hands, advising him which 
way to go; some of them warn him of pos- 
sible danger if he fails to follow their 
instruction. 

He is not likely to get on the wrong road 


if he observes these guide signs. There 
would seldom be an accident if every mo- 
torist followed the instruction on these 


signs. But folks do get on the wrong road, 
and rarely a day passes that an accident is 
not recorded in the daily newspapers. 

Of course, there would be many more 
casualties, great and small, than there 
are if it were not for these guide signs. 
What do you and I do when we come to a 
busy downtown corner where the “Stop” 
and “Go” signals have ceased to operate for 
a while? The same as every motorist and 
pedestrian, arriving at that corner does— 
everyone for himself, and nothing stops us 
except the arrival of a traffic cop. 

It is well that we have these guide signs 
as they are so helpful and their purpose is 
also to restrain us from taking unnecessary 
risks. 

Signs in Particular. 

I am going to mention some road signs 
in particular that one meets in travel- 
ing on the hard roads, and then apply their 
guiding information to our business and 
social lives as we journey on the highway 
of life. 

In our travels we see the “Speed Limit” 
sign. Any motorist knows there is a speed 
limit required by law over each mile of his 
journey; that he may travel at a much 
higher rate of speed than the law allows 
out on the hard surface roads, but if he 
does so, he assumes certain risks such as: 

Being apprehended by the law ; some part 
of his car breaking down; overlooking such 
signs as “Cross Road,’ “One-Way Road,” 


“Cattle Crossing,” “Junction,” “Winding 
Road,” “Railroad Crossing,’ and others; 
and he may not be able to slow down or 
stop his car in time to avoid collision with 
a pedestrian, animal, or another car. 

How does the “Speed Limit” warning 
affect your life and mine as we travel on 
life’s highway together, one day at a time? 

















Miss Barnes Interestingly Compares the 

Guide Signs of Our Everyday Life to Those 

on the Highway of Life, Cautioning Against 

Ruthlessly and Thoughtlessly Riding Down 

the Ideals of Others in Order to Attain 
Our Own. 


We all started equal on this highway of 
life and we shall remain on it as long as 
life shall last; then someone else shall take 
our place. 

We cannot escape from the mass of hu- 
manity on this great highway of life; nor 
clear a path for our exclusive right. We 
must keep to the rules of the road and lend 
a helping hand to those less fortunate than 
we. We can always find someone a little 
less fortunate than we are. 

The driver of a high-powered car can 
pass any car of lesser power that he en- 
counters out on the highway, but he cannot 
exceed the “Speed Limit” without taking 
risks. We must apply the same principle 
to our journey on life’s highway. 

Surely it is as great a sin to risk injur- 
ing the ideals of folks we travel with on 
life’s highway as it is to risk injuring 
their bodies. Our final success will mean 
little to us in real happiness and pride, if 
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we have accomplished it by ruthlessly, or 

even thoughtlessly, riding down the ideals 

of others in order to attain our own. 
Narrow Bridge. 

A narrow bridge is wide enough for two 
cars to pass over safely at the same time, 
provided both motorists are careful drivers. 
When two cautious drivers approach a nar- 
row bridge they both slow down almost 
to a stop. This procedure, at the opposite 
ends of a narrow bridge, is an indication 
to each motorist that he may proceed in 
safety. 

But as we well know, all motorists are 
not careful drivers. Sometimes, one care- 
ful motorist and one reckless motorist 
meet at opposite ends of a narrow bridge. 
Again, two reckless motorists face each 
other at opposite ends of a narrow bridge. 
The careful driver prefers to give the care- 
less driver the right of way. But two reck- 
less drivers are likely to plunge wildly 
ahead, both taking the bridge at any risk. 

In our business contacts we have many 
“narrow bridge” situations to meet. We 
may know all the rules of our job as 
throughly as does the motorist the rules of 
the road, including the rule of “the nar- 
row bridge,” but we do not know the view- 
point of the customer at the other end of 
the “narrow bridge” situation or question, 
and he does not know ours. 

If we are level-headed, we convey this 
impression across to him by our manner of 
approach. Remember, he is just as uncer- 
tain about us as we are about him, so we 
should tactfully take the initiative. If we 
do this, nine times out of ten we are able 
to meet him safely on common ground and 
arrive at a satisfactory understanding. 

School Zone. 

The motorist is reminded that he is ap- 
proaching a schoolhouse when he sees the 
“School Zone” sign. No matter how 
pressed he is for time, he seldom disregards 
its warning; not because he fears he may 
be apprehended by the law, but because he 
will not take the risk of injuring a child, 
no matter how hard-hearted he may be. 

Many years ago, children were often 
treated very cruelly when they fell into the 


hands of disinterested persons. Today we 
rarely hear of such treatment. The average 
child is happy and carefree. However, 


there are many children who are backward 
and timid. 

We should be as considerate and careful 
when we near the “School Zone” of child 
life not to spoil a child’s impressions, as 
‘ (Concluded on page 22.) 
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South Africa has standardised 
Strowger Line-Finder - - - 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, LTD. 
STROWGER WORKS, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 

Telephone No.: Old Swan 830 Telegraphic Address: “Strowger,”’ Liverpool 
Associated Company and Export Distributors: 

THE INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE CO., LTD. 

NORFOLK HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W. C. 2 


Telephone No.: Temple Bar 9262. 
Telegraphic Address: “Intautelco Estrand,’ London. 








(Concluded from page 16.) 
we are when we approach the “School 
Zone” sign by the side of a road. These 
diminutive little travelers, who journey on 
life’s highway, are forming their impres- 
sions of life. Let us be careful not to in- 
jure their ideals in our business contacts. 

I will give you a very good example of 
what I mean. This is a true story; I know 
the little child: One noon a child was sent 
down to the corner grocery to buy a loaf 
of bread for lunch, and was cautioned by 
her mother to hurry. The child would have 
been back with the bread in less than five 
minutes had she been waited on in turn. 
sut two women customers, who followed 
her into the grocery, ignored her right to be 
waited on first. “That kid wants candy, let 
her wait,” they probably thought as they 
saw her peeping into the candy case, the 
most natural thing in the world for a child. 

This seems like a very little thing but I 
do not think it was, as the matter did not 
close so far as the child was concerned. 
She was chided by her mother for the de- 
lay, had no time for her usual few minutes 
of play, and consequently was in an un- 
happy state of mind on returning to school. 
Her teacher, not knowing what had gone 
on before, was impatient with her, and so 
her day was spoiled. 

We have so many contacts with children 
in our work at the switchboard as opera- 
tors. Let us give the same consideration 
to their rights as we do to the grown-ups. 


“Stop—Arterial Highway.” 

“Stop—Arterial Highway” looms before 
us. Motorists are always glad when they 
come to a highway over which they may 
continue their journey for a part of the 
way, at least. The tendency then seems to 
be, for some, to increase their speed in 
order to make up for miles of slow driv- 
ing, and any miles that are not highway 
miles seem irksome. 
feeling seems to 
enter the blood of some motorists. The 
remains of small animals and chickens 
strewn over the highways are a silent tes- 
timonial of too-fast driving. 

Regardless of the preference being given 
motorists on highways over those who may 
be approaching from a “Side Road,” the 
one on the highway must not take it for 
granted that the motorist on the “Side 
Road” will always regard the “Stop— 
Arterial Highway” sign, and stop. Many 
collisions occur. 


The “right-of-way” 


certain authorized 
rules we must follow in our work at the 
switchboard, if the service our company 


We operators have 


sells is to be satisfactory to our customers 
at all times. 

Toll center offices may be likened to the 
“arterial highway,” and their operators as 
motorists who carry toll traffic over the 
highway toll circuits. Tributary offices may 
be likened to the “side road,’ and their 
operators as the motorists who carry toll- 
trafic over ring-down trunks to the toll 
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highway where it is transferred to the toll 
center motorist operators, and mingles with 
the toll center traffic, and has the same 
right-of-way privileges. 

When one considers the millions of calls 
that toll center operators carry hither and 
thither over the great toll highway, it seems 
almost unbelievable that there are so few 
clashes. Even so, it is too bad that the 
few we do have are caused by operators 
not knowing toll traffic rules, or taking 
chances even though they do know them. 


The “Detour” Sign. 

Down the road ahead of us there is a 
“detour.” What joy it is when motoring 
to know that our journey is via the hard 
surface roads all the way; if not all, at 
least a good share of the way. NHowever, 
we are thankful for any little stretch and 
regret leaving it for a detour. 

Motorists who travel a great deal rarely 
start out on a journey without the latest 
guide which indicates where road work is 
being done, and indicating detours. When 
we know in advance that we will be obliged 
to take a detour in certain locations, we do 
not feel the disappointment we would 
otherwise. 

We do not experience pleasure at the 
sign of the detour, whether we know of it 
in advance of our trip or not. But it is 
doubly disappointing to encounter one we 
did not know was ahead of us. A “detour” 
sign advises us to take a longer and more 
circuitous route over roads_ generally 
inferior to the good one we leave. 

The spirit in which we meet and take a 
“detour” as we journey along the highway 
of life indicates whether we are strong of 
character or otherwise. 

We all have ambitions, but we all do 
not realize them. No indeed! But those 
who are fortunate did not realize their am- 
bition via a continuous highway route. They 
had to travel many detour miles. They 
were often discouraged, for they were 
human even as you and I, but they never 
gave up. 

I have heard it said of Marie Dressler, 
well-known movie actress: “How could 
anyone as homely as she attain such great 
success as an actress?” 

I have heard her tell of her ups and 
downs, and what would have been her out, 
if she had not walked the streets with her 
shoes in tatters, until she found work of one 
sort or another. Most of them were jobs 
via detour routes, but her ambitions led 
her back to the “highway.” I hope she 
will never have to take another “detour.” 

So do not mind the “detours”; they all 
connect up with the “highway” road some- 
where farther on. 

The Winding Road. 

An automobile trip is minus much beauty 
that has no “winding road.” No matter 
how urgent one’s business may be, he 
should travel a “winding road” carefully. 
He does not know what may be approach- 
ing just around the curve. 
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Not long ago we paused to look at the 
tracks made by a car—all that was left to 
tell the story of the sudden death of a 
motorist who was hurrying home late one 
night. Too late he found he could not make 
the sharp turn so crashed into the ditch. 

People sometimes become over-confident 
after they have rounded one or more of 
these curves safely. Since one motorist 
never knows the speed that another travels, 
he should take no risk whatever. Then he 
will stand a better chance, not only for 
himself but the other motorist as well. 

Duty does not always lie straight ahead 
of us, but it is always before us no matter 
how circuitous the route. We know what 
we should do, as a rule. However, we are 
prone to take chances, and when we do we 
try to make ourselves believe that, in the 
long run, we shall be able to break even 
with duty. And so it grows easier and 
easier to follow our bent. We seem to get 
by with our employer and this adds to our 
confidence that we always shall. 

But there comes a day of reckoning for 
us. Then we find ourselves in the midst 
of a wreckage of broken faith and dis- 
illusionment of our employer, and our own 
self-respect. If we save our job out of the 
wreckage, we realize that we can hardly 
expect to regain his confidence in us soon, 
if at all. 

The White Cross. 

In some states there is a little “White 
Cross” sign by the roadside wherever there 
has been an automobile accident resulting 
in death. The purpose is to remind every 
motorist who travels that way the result, 
sometimes, of reckless driving. 

As we journey forward on the highway 
of life toward the sunset of our individual 
lives, may there never be a little “White 
Cross” marking the memory of a reckless 
killing of a fellow traveler’s ideal—a deed 
that we cannot recall without regret. 


National Academy of Sciences 
Honors Bell System Men. 

Bancroft Gherardi, vice-president and 
chief engineer of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and Dr. Herbert E. Ives 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories, have been 
elected to membership in the National 
Academy of Sciences in Washington, |). C. 
With their election, the Bell System is now 
represented in the academy by four men, 
Dr. Jewett and Dr. Davisson of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories already being members 
of the Academy. The late General J. J. 
Carty was also a member. 

The National Academy of Sciences was 
established by act of Congress during 
President Lincoln’s administration, and is 
the only nationally-chartered scientific or- 
ganization in the United States. Its pres 
ent membership of about 250 comprises 
leaders from all fields of pure and applied 
science. By statutory limitation, not more 
than 15 men or women can be elected to 
membership in any one year. 
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Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Plant Engineering Project In- 
volved in Moving of Steel Derrick. 
A structural steel oil derrick, 130 feet 
high, weighing approximately 42 tons, was 
moved recently over two No. 19-gauge 
cebles—one 300-pair and the other 100- 














Placing Blocks for Lowering Two Tele- 

phone Cables of 100-Pair and 300-Pair, Re- 

spectively, in Order to Move Steel Oil Der- 
rick Seven Blocks. 

pair—of the Associated Telephone Co. 

Ltd.. in Long Beach, Calif. 

It is not unusual in fast-growing com- 
munities that communications utility com- 
panies rearrange their equipment for the 
moving of dwellings and small business 
houses, but the moving of a steel derrick 
130 feet high is unusual. Historically, this 
is the first steel derrick ever moved in Long 
Beach, although several wooden derricks 
have been moved in the past. It is be- 
lieved to be the first steel derrick ever 
moved successfully from one location to 
another without experiencing mishaps. 


This derrick was moved seven blocks, 
and more than half of that distance was 
over one of the busiest main arteries enter- 
ing the city of Long Beach. 

The telephone cables were lowered from 
seven poles—three poles on one side of 
the street and four on the other, giving 
sufficient slack to lay the cable on the 
ground. Large 8-inch blocks were used in 
the raising and lowering processes and 
worked simultaneously. 

The cables were attached to 30-foot poles 
at the 23-foot level, which did not leave 
enough pole for the placing of blocks for 
the raising and lowering of the cables. 
Consequently, 30-foot poles were lashed to 
the standing poles, which gave the neces- 
sary strength and clearance to work and 
place the blccks freely. A bridge was 
made of graduated pieces of lumber, rang- 
ing from shingles to four-inch by six-inch 
pieces, over the cables which were laid on 
the ground. 

The raising and lowering of cables has 
been observed many times; 50-pair, 100-pair 
and 200-pair cables can be handled success- 
fully and apparently with little or no main- 
tenance costs following the raising and 
lowering. It requires no great skill to 
lowef a cable, but it requires clever manipu- 
lation, experience and sufficient workmen 
to replace a large cable without damage. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
some phases of the work involved in mov- 
ing the derrick, the cable work on the 
project being under the supervision of 
Thomas T. Cervantes and the photographs 
being taken by Ted Ackerman, both of the 
engineering department of the company. 





The Results of Our Last Test and 
the Answers to the Questions. 
By JAKE THe LINEMAN. 
Mornin’ buddies! How they 
Judgin’ from the smiles on your faces, 
things must be goin’ along pretty nigh 


goin’? 




















Steel Oil Derrick, 

Moved on Main Traffic Artery 

Beach, Calif. It Was Moved a 
of Seven Blocks. 


130 Feet High, Being 


in Long 
Distance 


like you want them; an’ here’s hopin’ they 
keep on movin’ that way. 

I just finished gradin’ the papers I re- 
ceived on our last test an’ believe me, bud- 
dies, I had a time selecting the five best 
papers. But after much rechecking, I think 
I have picked the five best. If your name 
is not among these winners, don't be dis- 
couraged. Try again on our next test and 
do your best to win. 

First place honors go to our old friend, 
Ernie Hymus, of the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Canada, Toronto. Buddy Hymus has 
written some real test papers, since our 
monthly tests were inaugurated way back 
in 1931, but I honestly believe that his last 
test paper is the best he has ever written. 
Congratulations, Ernie. Keep up your 
good work! 

Second place honors go to Lawrence Col- 
lins, of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Mt. 














View at Long Beach, Calif., Showing One Telephone Cable Partly Lowered Preparatory to Moving Derrick—Telephone Cables 
Intersection and Front Dollies, 


Side by Side on Street 


Bearing 130-Foot Steel 
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Laid 
Oil Derrick, Partially Over the Cables. 
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Vernon, Ill. Buddy Collins came through 
with a mighty fine paper which, by the 
way, was his first test paper to be entered 
in our monthly tests. Nice goin’, Lawrence ; 
keep it up! 

And who do you think won third place? 
Why it was our old friend, E. M. Hunter, 
of the South Carolina Continental Tele- 
phone Co., of Abbeville, S. C. Buddy 
Hunter missed our last two tests, but his 
well-written paper on this test shows that 
he is still a safe-minded worker. Congratu- 
lations, Hunter. 

Fourth place honors go to another new 
buddy, Herbert Lound, of the Alpena Tele- 
phone Co., Alpena, S. D. Congratulations, 
Herb; keep up your interest in safety! 

Another newcomer, who came through 
with a fine paper to win fifth place honors, 


is C. L. Rupe, of the Kelliher Telephone 
Co., Kelliher, Minn. Welcome to our 
group, Rupe. | hope your well-written 


papers will keep coming in. 


There are the winners, buddies. Now, 
what say we go over the answers. Study 


each one and you'll get a world of good 
out of them: 


1. How does good housekeeping prevent 
accidents, aid fire prevention, and aid em- 
ployes’ efficiency ? 

ANSWER by Ernie Hymus: Good house- 
keeping means an efficient program and 
efficient habits. The elimination ot hazards 
in buildings, fire, tools, materials and equip- 
ment, joint construction hazards and haz- 
ardous construction of telephone plant, all 
come under the heading of good house- 


keeping. 
Neatness; storage piled correctly and 
safely; no waste; and many other good 


conditions causes others to form the best 
impression of the company and the em- 
ployes responsible. Poor housekeeping is 
often a menace to health while good house- 
keeping actually tones it up and increases 
work efficiency. Good housekeeping aids 
safety, and fire prevention, and assists em- 
ployes’ efficiency. 

Or as E. M. Hunter says: “Keep a place 
for everything and keep everything in its 
place and you'll keep Ole Man Accident 
away.” 

2. What precautions should be observed 
when handling edged tools? 

ANSWER by C. L. Rupe: Sharp-edged 
and pointed tools should always have a 
guard on them when not in use. Saws, 
brace and bits, and other sharp tools should 
never be taken up a pole tied to the belt; 
always use a handline. Keep sharp tools 
sharp and use them only for the purposes 
for which they were intended. Don’t en- 
danger your fellow employes and yourself 
by your negligence; always put edged tools 
away after using. 

3. Should any telephone employe ever 
handle or move electric light or power 
wires ? 

Answer by C. L. Rupe: Telephone em- 
ployes should not handle power wires. We 
are not in a position to know if these 
wires carry high voltage or not. Treat all 
foreign wires as though they are of high 
voltage. If a hazardous condition exists, 
report it to the power company. Their 
trained employes will take care of it and 
handle the job with little danger to anyone. 

4. What precautions should be taken, 
when you are burning brush, to prevent 
property damage? 
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ANSWER by E. M. Hunter: Before start- 
ing the fire, scrape the ground clean of all 
dry grass to keep the fire from spreading. 
Do not start a fire near a building. Do not 
stir the fire as this will cause sparks. Stay 
away from the blaze. 

5. When loading a reel of cable onto a 
truck, what precautions should be taken? 

Answer by L. Collins: Truck should be 
secured against rolling. Set the brakes and 
block the wheels. Be sure the skids are 
properly supported. Keep the reel in the 

















Ernie Hymus, of the Bell Telephone Co. of 

Canada, Toronto, Won First Place fh the 

Recent Safety Test. He Has a _ Real 

Knowledge of Safety As Evidenced Through 
His Well-—Written Papers. 


center of the skids. Work slowly and 
keep everyone in the clear. 

6. When unloading poles should an em- 
ploye ever get on top of the load? 

ANSWER by Herb Lound: An employe 
should never get on top of the load. The 
poles might start to roll causing a serious 
accident. 

7. When you're stringing wire over a 
street or a road what precautions should 
be taken? 

ANSWER by Ernie Hymus: A workman 
should be placed to warn traffic of the dan- 
ger. Flags and warning signs should also 
be placed. Consideration must also be given 
to the proper clearance and contact with 
power wires. 

8. What is the correct 
creosote burns? 

ANSWER by L. Collins: The treatment 
for creosote burns is to wash the part with 
hot water and soap. Then pour the creo- 
sote burn wash over the affected area. 
Never use this wash near the eyes. 

9. Is it a safe practice to carry sharp- 
edged or pointed tools in hip pockets, with- 
out guards on them? 

ANSWER by C. L. Rupe: It is not a safe 
practice to carry sharp-edged or pointed 
tools in your pocket with the points or 
edges unprotected. Carry tools in a suit- 
able container. 

10. Why is it important that all acci- 
dents be reported to the management? 

ANSWER by Ernie Hymus: It is neces- 
sary that all accidents be reported to the 
management because their responsibility is 
such that they must watch the standardi- 
zation of safe plants and safety appliances. 
All accidents are investigated. Sketches 


treatment for 
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are made and reports written, setting forth 
in detail, the results, the causes and the 
contributing facters of each accident. Rec- 
ommendations and settlements are then ar- 
rived at as the particular case warrants. 


There are all the answers, buddies. An’ 
I wish to thank all of you for your inter- 
est in our tests. We will have another one 
real soon, so be on hand. 

The pictures of the winners of this test 
will be presented as soon as they are re- 
ceived. The jig-saw puzzles on safety will 
be mailed soon. I have a few more left, 
so if you want one drop me a line! 

Guess I'll be amblin’. Until Saturday re- 
member: “Safety pays dividends of health 
and happiness !” 


I Wonder Why of an Observing, 
Traveling, Telephone Engineer. 
3y Ray Bain 

I wonder why some progressive manu- 
facturer has never devoloped a heat control 
for an electric soldering iron as has been 
perfected for the electric pressing iron? 

This control could be accomplished by a 
thermostat. It should be neither difficult 
nor add greatly to the cost of the product, 
and the benefit derived would be great. 

The average telephone man will heat a 
soldering iron and, after using it on a small 
job, will forget to turn off the current. 
Consequently the tin will be burned off the 
point. After frequent overheatings _ the 
heating element is likely to be damaged. 
The installation of red pilot lamps has 
helped somewhat but does not entirely elimi- 
nate the fault. 

I met one ambitious telephone man re- 
cently who had solved the problem of the 
overheating soldering iron by installing a 
switch on the holder. When the soldering 
iron was on the holder, its weight operated 
the switch and cut-in a resistance which 
limited the flow of current through the 
heating element. 

This reduced current would keep the iron 
hot but would prevent overheating to the 
damaging point. When the iron was re- 
moved from the holder, the switch would 
cut the resistance out of circuit and the 
element would almost instantly heat up to 
the point necessary for good soldering. 

Good electric soldering irons are an im- 
portant item in any modern telephone ex- 
change where electric current is available 
and their proper care 
neglected. 





should never be 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, July 31: Copper—Quiet ; elec- 
trolytic spot and future, 9c. Tin—Barely 
steady; spot and nearby, $44.87; futures, 
$45. Iron—Quiet—No. 2, f. o. b. Eastern 
Pennsylvania, $16.50; Buffalo, $15.50 and 
$16.00; Alabama, $13. Lead—Spot New 
York, 4.50c; East St. Louis, 4.35ce. Zinc— 
Quiet; East St. Louis, spot and future, 5c. 
Antimony—Spot, 7.50c to 8.00c. Quicksil- 
ver—$65.00 to $66.00. 
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(CCALCULAGRAPH 
O PERATORS 


speak every language 


under the sun... 


In every country where the telephone is 
used, in every tongue of the civilized world, 
telephone operators are using the Calcula- 
graph year after year as the best-known 
means of timing and recording toll calls. 
Ninety-nine percent of the world’s tele- 
phone companies use the Calculagraph be- 
cause in performance it has proved itself in- 
dispensable to the economical and efficient 
handling of toll-call traffic. 


With utmost precision, the Calculagraph 
mechanically computes and prints 


ELAPSED TIME. A pull of the handle 
clearly and indelibly stamps on the toll 


THE CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


50 Church Street Dept. 16 


CALCULAGRAPH 
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ticket the time of each call, also the actual 
ELAPSED TIME the circuit is in use, for 
any number of calls. No arithmetic by 
pencil—no diversion from other duties—no 
chance of error—the Calculagraph is easily 
and quickly operated while conversing with 
either the calling or answering party. The 
Calculagraph is now supplied in either the 
well-known spring-driven model or an elec- 
tric-driven model operated by electric im- 
pulses from a master clock (24 or 48 volts), 
or by self-starting synchronous motor (60 
cycle A.C.). Prices and detailed informa- 
tion on request. 


New York City 








THE ELAPSED TIME RECORDER 








When communicating with the Calculagraph Company, please mention TELEPHONY 























Here and There in Telephone Work 





The Art of Reading Working 
Drawings and Circuits, Part 1. 
By Joun A. Bracken. 
Telephone men need the same _ basic 
equipment in the language of illustrations 
as do bridge builders or other mechanics. 
Illustrations, which are pictures designed 
to represent something, have come to us 
through the ages. Before the quill pen 
or the like was perhaps even thought of, 
men communicated their ideas by means 

of illustrations. 

In this modern era, illustrations, or as 
commonly called drawings, play a very 
important part in all kinds of telephone 
work, especially that of engineering, con- 
struction, installation and maintenance 
practices. The drawing is used to express 
an idea and permit production of a prod- 
uct in exact accordance with this idea. 

In their application to telephone plant 
work, drawings may be divided into sev- 
eral general classes: Working drawings, 
such as of pole line, cable layout, central 
office equipment, etc.; and diagrammatic or 
symbolic drawings, such as wiring dia- 
grams, circuits, mechanical drawings, etc. 

A mechanical drawing is an illustration 
on flat paper. What is known as an as- 














one view can generally be made to serve 
the purpose of illustrating, but with me- 
chanical drawings at least two, and in 
many cases three, views are required. Each 
view is a projection of the part looked 
at in the direction from which the projec- 
tion is made. 

In making drawings the most essential 
thing considered is accuracy. Details 
should be so complete that it will not be 
necessary to seek additional information. 
All figures and lines should be neat and 
definite. Letters and figures are fully as 
important as the lines of a drawing. 

In making a detail drawing of an ob- 
ject, one face of the object should be dealt 
with at a time; that is, one elevation is 
worked out, and then the other elevations 
are made. These are placed in such a 
manner as to show their correct relation 
with one another. This is accomplished 
by extension or construction lines, such as 
is used in the various illustrations which 
accompany this article. 

The views are drawn directly in line as 
shown by the construction lines; and add- 
ing these lines also makes the drawing 
easier to read, although this need will dis- 
appear as one gains a little experience in 
reading detail drawings. Although many 
details in the art of drafting are not 


of each side are shown. The relation of 
these views should be carefully noted as all 
mechanical drawings have their views laid 
out following the general sequence as in- 
dicated by the lettering of the views. The 
front elevation is drawn first, allowing 
lines to indicate the size and position of 
the other views. 

The top elevation, B, in Fig. 3, is drawn 
directly above the front elevation, 4; and 
the end elevation, C, is placed directly to 
to the left or right of the front elevation, 
depending upon which end is most im- 
portant to show. 

As a general rule, three views are suf- 
ficient to show all details. However, there 
are cases when it is necessary to show 
both right and left end elevations and a 
bottom elevation as well as several sec- 
tional views. This applies to complicated 
parts which are difficult to detail in the 
three conventional views mentioned. 


Inkstand Microphones Enable Ob- 
servers to Hear Conversations. 
By Ray McGovern. 


Through the employment of an “observ- 
ing system” arranged by the installation of 
microphones beside each window and booth 
of the office, the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Den- 
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sembly drawing is a similar illustration 
showing the parts assembled together. A 
sectional assembly is an illustration on flat 
paper showing the results of a cut through 
the unit along the center line or another 
plane, or a combination of these through 
various planes of the unit it is intended to 
illustrate. 

The assembly drawing, as in all other 
cases of mechanical drawings, are made 
to a definite scale. On large drawings 
which show parts and diagrams to be 
drawn full size, the proportions are re- 
duced anywhere from half-size to a 16th 
inch to the foot. In many cases, a scale 
legend is placed on the drawing to show 
the reduction employed. 

Mechanical drawings are never shown 
in perspective; they are always projec- 
tions, and one must bear this in mind 
when learning to read them. No allow- 
ance is made for such things as vanishing 
points and shadows, as in the perspective 
of an object. In perspective drawings, 


Perspective of Brick—Fig. 3. Mechanical Drawing of Brick. 


spond With Sides Shown in Fig. 2. 


standardized, the fundamental 
are shown graphically in Fig. 1. 

All surface lines which are visible on 
the face of the object as it is viewed, are 
always drawn solid as shown at A. When 
surface lines are hidden, they are shown 
dotted as at B. The center line of the 
drawing is more generally indicated by a 
broken line as at C, while dimension lines, 
D, show the limits to which dimensions 
apply by means of arrows. 

Suppose the drawing of the simple ma- 
terial of an underground cable system is 
considered, for instance, brick and hollow 
tile. In Fig. 2 is shown the perspective 
view of a brick. By perspective is meant 
the art of representing objects on a plane 
surface as they appear to the eye. It will 
be noted in the perspective of the brick 
that all sides visible are shown in one 
view in much the same manner as would 
be the case should a photograph be taken 
of the brick. 

In the working drawing, separate views 
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principles 


Views Lettered to Corre- 


exactly how efficient and courteous each 
employe is who comes in contact with the 
public, and what the public thinks about 
the service and methods of the telephone 
company. 

The only place where the company, 
which deals directly with two-thirds of the 
people, really comes in contact with these 
people is across the windows and _ booths 
on the main floor of the telephone build- 
ing. Here bills are paid, complaints are 
registered and operation experiences are 
discussed. 


At each of these places where the pub- 
lic meets the company, which in turn is 
represented solely by the 12 men in the 
front line of attack, a microphone is pres 
ent. It is set neatly and unpretentiously 
in an inkwell that sits at the edge of each 
“window,” and is screened from recogni- 
tion by a cloth on which the name of the 
company is printed. The screen is a Cif- 
cle of about two inches in diameter. No 
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ene would ever possibly realize the pres- 
ence of the microphone in the common- 
place inkstand. 

From each of these microphones a pair 
of wires, also not in view, extends to an 
ofice in the rear, where an “observer” is 
on duty to listen to the conversation over 
the counters throughout the day. Each 
pair of wires comes in‘o the “observation 
room” separately, and in this way the con- 
yersation at any one booth may be lis- 
tened to apart from the rest. Head receiv- 
ers are used, the extension from them 
being switched to any one “window” as 
ona P. B. X. board. 

The clerks or employes on duty at the 
windows have a hidden switch which they 
may turn on to call the observer’s atten- 
circuit. This happens, of 


tion to their 


TELEPHONY 
course, only infrequently. The lines are 
always open to the “observation” room, so 
themselves know 


the employes never 


whether the conversations they are en- 
gaged in are being listened to in the back 
office. 

The chief purpose of 
periment to assure company-public har- 
mony is to know precisely that every em- 
ploye is doing his duty in the manner that 
is expected of him. On the other hand, 
it is not a disciplinary move. Occasionally 
tricky and ticklish situations arise to con- 
front the “front line” their 
promptness and tact in meeting them is a 
matter of importance. Often the observer 
is able to help the employe who cannot 
cope with a problem that arises. He can- 
not do it at the moment, of course, but can 


this major ex- 


men, and 








mee 





Flashes and Plugs—News Briefs and Comments 


One of the first things General Balbo, 
commander of the Italian airplane fleet, 
did after landing in America was to ask 
that a telephone connection be made for 
him with Mussolini so he could announce 
his safe arrival. 

x ok x 

Payment of transoceanic telephone calls 
amounting to $2,065, which were made by 
Prof. Moley and Herbert 
of the “brain trust,” who went to the Lon- 
don conference, has been referred to Wash- 


3ayard Swope, 


ington for final auditing. 
x x 

Press comment refers to reports that the 
New York Telephone Co. is resisting the 
efforts to make public the salaries of its 
officers. The company has denied that ex- 
ecutive salaries were raised during the de- 
pression while employes were given pay 


cuts. 

x * * 
Chairman Lindheimer says the Illinois 
Commerce Commission will start investi- 


gating gas rates after the electric rate in- 
quiry is ended. 
then follow. After July 10 the expenses of 
all such investigations have to be paid by 


The telephone inquiry will 


the companies involved. 
x * * 

that Donald 
Richberg, general counsel for the national 
recovery staff, is paid $12,000 a year while 
General Johnson, the head of the depart- 
ment, gets only $6,000. 

Richberg is known as_ strongly anti- 
public utility, having fought service cor- 
porations in Chicago for many years. 


Washington gossip says 


Frederick Sacksteder, whose home is in 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio, was formally pre- 
sentel to the King of Roumania because of 
his excellent work as one of the engineers 
in charge of installing modern telephone 
equipment in Roumania. 

* * * 


The city council of Columbus, Ohio, has 


= —_ 


passed a resoluticn urging the state com- 
mission to decide the nine-year-old tele- 
phone rate case. Incidentally, the council 
warned the commission the city 
appeal to the state supreme court if the 
decision favored the company. 

* * * 


would 


There are many complaints that Chicago 
hotels are over-charging during the World’s 
In some cases they charge 20 cents 
for telephone calls, the extra dime being 
itemized as 


Fair. 


“service.” 

Looks like a gcod target for this indus- 
trial control stuff which promises reason- 
able prices. 

* * * 

During a bank robbery at Altamont, 
Kans., Robert Schooley, manager of the 
local exchange of the Kansas Home Tele- 
phone Co., grabbed his rifle and punctured 
the bandits’ automobile tires, which pre- 
vented their escape. One bandit was killed 
and another wounded. 

Again, the telephcne man was on the job. 
* ok * 


“What about a device that would auto- 
matically inform Central, and 
subsequently the police, of any illegal cut- 
tings of asks Arthur Brisbane, 
newspaper columnist, commenting on a rob- 
ery in which the bandits had cut the tele- 
phone wires. 

There’s a problem for telephone engineers 
and manufacturers to work on. 

‘es @ 


telephone 


wires ?” 


The capture of four Chicago gangsters 
for kidnaping and other crimes was due to 
their smashing a telephone pole near Elk- 
horn, Wis. Fern Broutland, manager of 
the State Long Distance Telephone Co.. 
notified the sheriff of the damage done and 
when the gang was rounded up, its mem- 
bers were identified as the crowd wanted 
for a long list of crimes. 

Moral: Don’t damage telephone property 
or if you do, keep shy of the manager. 
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WHY 
AIT? 


can't fix the roof 


You 


when it's raining. 


Neither can you install 
arresters during a light- 
ning storm. 


Cook No. 7 Lightning Ar- 
rester installed on open 
leads is a self-liquidating 
investment. 


Prevents service interrup- 
tions. 


Reduces maintenance. 


Saves equipment. 


Costs little to install. 


COOK 
ELECTRIC CO. 


2700 Southport Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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do so afterwards so that in the future he 
can properly handle such a problem. 

Moreover, it is plain human nature that 
people will say things they really think to 
one of these men, but would not dare 
dream of anything to officials. 
Sometimes they have correct convictions. 
In these instances, the microphones are 
valuable in helping the company to im- 
prove its service and make it more accept- 
able to the public. 


saying 


Telephone Man Lets Public Know 
That He Is “Good Listener.” 
Down in Texas the Polk County Enter- 

prise at Livingston recently published a 

statement that it was always open season 

for taking shots at the gas company’s serv- 


TELEPHONY 
ice man. In the opinion of George How- 
ard of the Livingston Telephone Co. that 
statement should have included also tele- 
phone linemen—and he so informed the lo- 
cal newspaperman. 





Mr. Howard is carried on the company’s 
rolls as lineman and repair man, but is 
known generally as a “trouble-shooter,” an 
item in the newspaper stated shortly after 
his talk with the editor. He does not ob- 
ject to any of those names, but says that 
the most appropriate term to apply to him 
would be “shock absorber,” or “kick re- 
ceiver.” 

Whenever a subscriber has a complaint 
to make about the service, the style of in- 
struments used, the directory, or any one 
of a number of other things about which 
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subscribers always feel they have a right 
to complain, they tell it to Mr. Howard, 
the item says. With him, the old saying 
about “Let George do it,” has been slightly 
altered to “Let George hear about it.” 

A large number of people do not like 
the telephone directories, consequently they 
seize every opportunity to let George hear 
about it. 

“IT try to tell them that I did not have 
anything to do with having the directories 
printed, but they go on ‘bawling me out 
just the same. But I don’t mind. It doesn't 
bother me and it makes them feel better.” 

In this way Mr. Howard lets the sub- 
scribers know that a big part of his work 
consists in listening to complaints of sub- 
scribers. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies— Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Companies Ask Extended Time to 
Vindicate Handset Charge. 
Applications have been filed with the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission by 
attorneys for the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Nebraska Conti- 
nental Telephone Co. for a ruling allowing 
them until November 1, instead of Septem- 
ber 1, to show cause why the present charge 
of 25 cents a month 
not be 


for handsets should 
eliminated after a subscriber has 
paid the extra charge for a period of 36 
consecutive months. 

Both companies say that their present 
revenues are insufficient to pay operating 
expenses, fixed charges and a reasonable 
return, and that the revenue from handsets 
cannot well be spared at this time. 

Both companies cite the fact that the 
federal government has increased the capi- 
tal stock tax, added a half cent to gasoline 
tax and is asking for a reduction of hours 
in labor along with a minimum wage. The 
Lincoln company says that the added capi- 
tal stock tax will cost it $6,500 a year, the 
easoline tax added will mean between $3,- 
000 and $4,000 a year, while the minimum 
wage and changed hours will amount to 
$7,000 a month. 

It is set out that the handset telephone 
costs more to purchase and to operate; that 
they are not required for the purpose of 
giving adequate and efficient service, but 
were put into use in response to a_ public 
demand, 

The Lincoln company says that it has 
$300,000 invested desk sets that 
will be made comparatively valueless when 
replaced by handsets, many of the sub- 
scribers being entitled, under the order, to 
immediate 


now in 


without added 
The 25-cent-a-month charge has 
operated to discourage the use of the hand- 


substitution 
charge. 


sets, and has thus protected the investment 
of the companies in standard equipment. 

The additional time is asked in order that 
the companies may analyze their accounts 
and operating needs, and thus be in a posi- 


tion, when answer-day arrives, to more 








Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 11. 

1. Say, for example: “We are not per- 
mitted to accept long distance calls 
from this telephone,” and suggest that 
the calling party come to the central 
office or go to a pay station to place 
his call. 


2. No further action can be taken as far 


as the traffic department is concerned. 
If the line in question is a party line, 
and the subscriber makes a practice of 
holding the line an unreasonable length 
of time, this information may be given 
to the manager so that he may take 
whatever action he sees fit. 


3. The charge is determined on the basis 


of the day, evening or night rate in 
effect at the calling place at the time 
of the start of conversation. If con- 
versation started at 8:30 p. m. (Chi- 
cago time), the night rate would apply 
on the call. 


4. There are two reasons why a call of 


this kind is subject to the person-to- 
person rate. First, because the amount 
of work involved is equivalent to the 
work performed on a person-to-person 
call. Second, because the station-to- 
station rate is insufficient to cover the 
cost of handling the call and allow for 
a reasonable profit. 


5. The operator is due a report 10 minutes 


from the time at which the calling 
line was secured. 








definitely and clearly set forth their reasons 
for objecting to the elimination of the ex- 
tra charge, if the result 
elimination will seriously interfere with 
revenues. Only one member of the com- 
mission is on duty at the present time, the 
other two being absent from the state on 
their annual vacations. 


discloses _ that 





Commission Denies Rehearing of 
Wisconsin Bell Rate Order. 
Refusing to accept the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co.’s equipment and plant valuations 
as reliable, the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission on July 27 denied the com- 
pany’s application for a rehearing on the 
commission order which July 5 extended 
for a year the mandatory 12% per cent 

rates reduction. 

“We are not purporting at this time to 
set up an opposing valuation, inasmuch as 
the task of our engineers in that undertak- 
ing is not done,” the commission said. “We 
do believe, however, that whatever credence 
may have attached prima facie to the com- 
pany’s valuation figure is gone.” 

The frank admission of a company en- 
gineer that his valuation figuring revealed 
he had made a $400,000 error in an earlier 
court affidavit on the Milwaukee conduit 
account was cited as an instance which built 
up commission distrust of company figures. 
Failure of the company to discriminate be- 
tween parts of its equipment now idle and 
those “used and useful” was another factor 
reviewed. 

“Cursory cross-examination” also had re- 
vealed, the order said, that whereas E. V. 
Cox, assistant vice-president of the A. 7: 
& T. Co., had declared in direct testimony 
that for 14 years he had kept account of 
the prices charged the telephone company 
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for supplies it bought of Western Electric 
(o.. he himself admitted ignorance of spec- 
jfications of a prominent Independent sup- 
plier under discussion and had never ex- 
amined the product of this Independent 
supplier. 

The application for a rehearing of the 
order was a statutory step required before 
the company may appeal to the courts for 
ar injunction. When the commission issued 
its first rate reduction order a year ago, 
the company obtained an injunction holding 
up the reductions. 

Attorneys for the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. on July 26 asked revocation of the 
order, claiming it is confiscatory. 


Temporary Injunction Granted in 
Wisconsin Bell Rate Case. 

The application of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co., for a temporary injunction to 
restrain the Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission order for a 
124 per cent reduction in telephone rates, 
was granted by Judge Patrick T. Stone in 
the United States District Court following 
presentation of arguments on July 31. The 
company was ordered to create a sinking 
fund, with interest, equal to the amount of 
the reduction. 

Judge Stone fixed October 9 as the date 
for hearing of the interlocutory injunction 
before three judges. 


from enforcing its 


He ordered the tele- 
phone company to file with a specified Mil- 
waukee bank a sum equal to the 12% per 
cent reduction on or before the 15th of 
each month, based on the revenues of the 
preceding month, beginning September 15; 
and to continue to do so until the case has 
been finally determined. 

Edwin S. Mack, attorney for the tele- 
phone company, stated at the hearing before 
Judge Stone that a year ago the commis- 
sion issued an order directing the company 
to reduce its rates 12% per cent. A tem- 
porary restraining order was then granted 
and a three-judge court, after a hearing, 
issued an interlocutory injunction. An appeal 
was taken to the United States Supreme 
Court which vacated the injunction and 
directed that three judges make findings. 
The supreme court re-instated the tem- 
porary order. 

In July of this year the commission again 
issued an order providing for a continuation 
of the reduced telephone rates for another 
year. It is stated that about $1,500,000 
would have been returned to the subscribers 
if the case last year had been decided for 
the state commission. 
pany’ s 


In view of the com- 
decreased revenues since, the exact 
amount of possible refund is indefinite. 

It is expected the company will be re- 
quirel to deposit about $300,000 in the 
sinking fund between now and the date of 
hearing of the interlocutory injunction on 
Octol er 9. 

Mr Mack stated during his arguments 
that the Wisconsin company has about 
225,000 subscribers in Wisconsin and that 
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SELLING THE SERVICE 


By Joun G. REYNOLDS. 





1. New neighbors mean new prospects. 
Things are picking up. Men, who have 
been laid off, are being called back to work. 
Vacant houses are being rented. Watch 
these houses and as soon as they are occu- 
pied, talk telephone service to the occupants. 

2. It’s false economy for the owner of a 
business, which depends upon orders re- 
ceived over the telephone, to try to get by 
with one telephone. If a customer finds 
the line constantly busy, his order is apt to 
go to some other concern. 

3. Housewives are proud of their mod- 
ern homes. If you enter a house where 
everything is modern, and find the occu- 
pants endeavoring to get along with only 
one telephone, you should have no trouble 
that additional tele- 
phone service is what they need to make 
their home completely modern. 

4. Learn to say what you have in mind. 

Don’t stutter or talk in an undertone; it 
only confuses your prospect. Once a pros- 
pect is confused, you might just as well 
put your fountain pen away, hide your order 
book and make your exit. 
5. “Little streams make big rivers.” If 
you make two sales this week and each of 
your fellow employes makes two sales, 
your combined results will mean big things 
for your company. 


in convincing them 








it receives an 
from each. 


average income of $5.15 
He argued that the company is 
entitled to a reasonable return on its in- 
vestment but that if the order is carried 
out, it will result in confiscation of property. 

Mr. Mack further contended that if the 
rates fixed by the commission go into effect, 
the return on a fair valuation of the com- 
pany will be less than 2 per cent. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

August 3: Hearing in Washington, D. C., 
before Examiner Davis on application of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
of West Virginia for authority to purchase 
all of the physical telephone properties 
owned by J. Roy Watson and A. G. Hud- 
kins in West Virginia as follows: | 

The Clay District Telephone, of Shinns- 
ton, located in Harrison and Marion coun- 
ties; the Lewis-Upshur Telephone Co., of 
Weston, operating in Harrison and Dod- 
dridge counties, and the Harrison & Dcd- 
dridge Telephone Co., of Salem, operating 
in Harrison and Doddridge counties. 

ALABAMA. 

September 6: Hearing in Birmingham 
on commission’s investigation of the rates 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

CALIFORNIA. 
_ September 6: Hearing on rates and prac- 
tices of a group of small Southern Cali- 
fornia telephone companies. 
(Please turn to page 36.) 
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For Best 


BOTTLED 
POWER 


A Telephone Battery is idle 
most of the time, and most 
Batteries are killed by idle time. 


But not DURO-POWR Bat- 


teries. 


Their seamless zinc cup is a real 
metal bottle and their Her- 
metic Top Seal is tighter than 
any cork or bottle cap. 


Result: no air gets in and no 
moisture gets out, and the Bat- 
tery can stay idle for years 
without losing a bit of power. 


Four-year shelf test proved it. 


AGE - PROOF 
DURO-POWR 
DRY CELLS 


Your Battery Replacement de- 
partment will make a better 
showing with DURO-POWR, 
not only in Battery costs but 
also in labor and time. 


General Dry Batteries, Inc. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


General Dry Batteries of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 


Makers of all types of dependable 
Dry Batteries for Radio, Ignition, 





Flashlight and General Use. 
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Curves showing improvement effected by the use of 
our new patent ASTIC circuit in various situations, 
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Representation Abroad: Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide, Newcastle (N.S.W.), Perth 
Buenos’ Aires, Colombo, Shanghai, Tientsin, Harbin, Cairo, The Hague I" 













When communicating with Siemens Bros. & Co., Ltd., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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N the development of the original ““Neophone”’ our engineers clearly demonstrated 

the detrimental effects of excessive side-tone. Their work in this field has since 
been universally recognized, and the vital importance of adequate side-tone control is 
now acknowledged by telephone engineers throughout the world. 


Previous attempts to discover a satisfactory solution have at best only achieved a 
moderate degree of control over a limited range of conditions or have appreciably de- 

——f staded the transmission efficiency. At length, however, our unparalleled experience, 
_§§ and the exhaustive investigations of our research laboratories, have enabled us to design 


an anti-side-tone circuit that definitely provides satisfactory control of side-tone over all types 
and lengths of lines. 


In the ““Neophone’”’ type 300 the unrivalled transmission efficiency and articulation 
of the original ‘““Neophone”’ has been rendered still more effective by our new “Anti- 


side-tone Induction Coil” (ASTIC) circuit. 

Under all conditions the side-tone control of this new instrument produces a de- 
lightful sense of naturalness, its advantages being most apparent in those noisy situa- 
tons where an ordinary telephone is practically useless. 


——}——4 


— 


A full technical description is con- 
tained in our Pamphlet No. 509A. 


! OOLWICH. LONDON, ENGLAND 


Perth 
To 







" Cape Town, Port Eliz abeth, Durban, Winnipeg, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rio de Janeiro, 
Penang, Ipoh, Kuala Lumpur, Malacca, Malta, Siam, W ellington, Auckland, etc. 





When communicating with Siemens Bros. & Co., Ltd., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





Well-Known Independent Tele- 
phone Manufacturer Dead. 
Leroy D. Kellogg, son of the late Milo 


(;. Kellogg, founder of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, 
Ill., died in the Pasadena police emer- 
gency hospital, Pasadena, Calif., on 


\ugust 1, of a gunshot wound said to be 
He was 56 years old. Mr. 
breakdown 
recently due to financial worries and had 
been in poor health. 


self-inflicted. 


Kellogg suffered a nervous 


Mr. Kellogg was prominent in telephone 
affairs being identified 
with Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co, 1900, in which his mother, his 
brother, James Kellogg and other rela- 
tives were financially interested. He was 
for several years a member of the boara 
of directors of the United States Inde- 
Telephone Association and tock 


some 
the 
since 


years ago, 


pendent 
an active part in its affairs. 

Mr. Kellogg are his widow 
and three daughters. Formerly the fam- 
ily home was at Deerfield, Ill., near Chi- 
1930 
and the family moved to California, where 
Mrs. Milo G. Kellogg, his mother, 
who died the same year. 


Wallace L. DeWolf, uncle of 


Surviving 


cago, but this was disposed of in 
lived 


Mr. Kel- 

















Leroy D. Kellogg, For Years Associated 
With Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
Chicago, and Formerly a Member of the 
Board of Directors of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, Died 
Recently at Pasadena, Calif. 


logg, was once president of the Kellogg 
company and in control of the organiza- 
sold to the Western 
Electric Co. some 20-odd years ago. This 


tion when it was 


sale was opposed in the courts by stock- 


holders and eventually the company was 


restored to the ccntrol of the Kellogz 
family. Mr. DeWolf died in California 
in 1930. 

BOOK REVIEW. 


CoMMUNICATION AGENCIES AND SOCIAL 
Lire, by Malcolm M. Willey and Stuart 
A. Rice. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York; 229 pages, 534 ins. by 9 
Price $2.50. 

This is one of a series of monographs 
published under the direction of the Presi- 
dent’s research committee on social trends, 
embodying scientific information assembled 
for the use of the committee in the prepa- 
ration of its report entitled “Recent Social 
Trends in the United States.” 

The agencies of communication are 
grouped into three divisions: Those which 
involve the actual movement of human be- 
ings—the transportation agencies; those 
which provide indirect or mediated con- 
tacts between individuals—the te!ephone is 
typical of this group; and three; the 
media of mass impression, like the news- 
papers and radio. 

The sub-divisions covered in Part I in- 
clude railroads, electric railways, automo- 
biles, touring and travels, aviation, news- 
papers and periodicals, motion pictures and 
radio broadcasting. In Part II the agen- 
cies of point-to-point communication dis- 
cussed are: the postal service; telegraph, 
cable and wireless service, and the tele- 
phone. Part III, the agencies of mass im- 
pression take in the newspaper and periodi- 
cal, the motion picture, and radio broad- 
casting. 

In Part I it is shown that the essential 
advantage possessed by the motor vehicle 
over the older agencies of rail, water and 
electric trolley, so far as personal trans- 
portation is concerned, was found to re- 
side in the control exercised by the indi- 
vidual over his own movements. 

In Part II it is said: “In most situa- 
tions, the same factor—individual control 


ins. 


—gives the telephone its outstanding com- 
petitive advantage over the older agencies 
of point-to-point communication — the 
postal service and the telegraph.” 


Telephone Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation Organized; Code. 

At a meeting in Chicago on July 26 of 
manufacturers of telephone apparatus and 
products used in connection therewith, the 
Telephone Manufacturers’ Association was 
crganized. The officers are: President, 
Geo. A. Scoville, Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Vice- 
president, Geo. A. Yanochowski, Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago; Sec- 
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retary-treasurer, J. Mayo Lenz, Lenz I*lec- 
tric Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

The directors include the officers and 
Geo. W. Redormer, Reliable Electric Co. 
Chicago; F. R. McBerty, North Electric 
Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio; H. L. Gary, Auto- 
matic Electric Co., Chicago, and O. M. 
Leich, Leich Electric Co., Genoa, Il. 

The association is now at work drawing 

















George A. Scoville, Vice-President of Strom- 

berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Co. 

Who Heads the Newly—-Organized Telephone 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

up a code for fair competition under the 

terms of the National Industrial Recovery 

Act. 

The original member companies are: The 
American Electric Co., the Automatic Elec- 
tric Co., the Cook Electric Co., the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., the Lenz Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., the Reliable Electric Co., the 
Runzel Cord & Wire Co., all of Chicago; 


the Leich Electric Co., Genoa, IIl.; the 
North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio, 


and the Stromberg-Carlscn Telephone \ fg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

All corporations and individuals inter- 
ested in the manufacturing end of the tele- 
phone business, either directly or indircctly, 
are cordially invited to join the Telephone 
Manufacturers Association. 





R-C-X Equipment Speedily In- 
stalled After Exchange Fire. 
3y JAMES ENGH, 

Sales Engineer, American Automaiic 
Electric Sales Co. 

An unusual record for speed in the 
permanent restoration of telephone service, 
after complete destruction of a central office 

(Please turn to page 36.) 
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Ohio Exchange Offers Choice of Service 


Modern Telephone Service Available to Subscribers at New Washington, 
Ohio, Exchange—New Switchboard Installed by the Northern Ohio Tele- 
phone Co.— Switches Located on Board Control Fire Siren and Police Signal 


District Manager, Kellogg Switchboard & 


The Northern Ohio Telephone Co. of 
Bellevue, Ohio, has recently completed the 
installation of a Kellogg 6-800 Masterbuilt 
switchboard in its New Washington ex- 
change. As a result, New Washington 
subscribers are now assured of a fine type 
of telephone service with modern features. 
The board is equipped with universal lines, 
which will enable the company to cut tete- 
phones over to common battery service at 
any time with a minimum expenditure of 
time and money. 

The original telephone service in New 
Washington was a far cry from the fast, 
eficient service of today. It consisted of 
a public pay telephone installed in the store 
of Henry Becker, which was used for long 
distance service only, since there was no 
exchange at that time. 

In 1898, the village council passed an 
ordinance granting Frank A. Knapp and 
C. R. Callaghan permission to construct 
and maintain a telephone exchange. In 
1902, this franchise was assigned to a new 
organization—the Local Telephone Co.— 
and the first exchange was built. Some 
time later—in 1927 to be exact—the North- 
ern Ohio Telephone Co. 
and the Local Telephone 
cluded as one of its units. 

At the present time the Northern Ohio 
Telephone Co. operates exchanges in 41 
towns and villages scattered throughout 
northern and central Ohio. Wm. C. Henry 
is secretary and general manager of the 
company, and Mr. Knapp, one of the men 
to whom the New 





was organized 


Co. was in- 


original franchise in 


By E. F. Woodward, 

















Wm. C. Henry, of Bellevue, Ohio, Secre— 
tary and General Manager of the Northern 
Ohio Telephone Co. 


Washington was issued, is president of the 
company. The Northern Ohio company’s 
expansion has been consistent and rapid 
under its capable management and pro- 
gressive policies. 

Mr. Henry has plans that eventually will 
call for the conversion of the entire sys- 
tem to common battery service. His ex- 
perience in the telephone field has con- 
vinced him that this is the most logical 








Supply Co. 


step to take to assure his company a sound, 


prosperous future, sufficient sub- 
scribers and a fair and satisfactory rate. 
As a part of the plan to convert all its 
exchanges to common battery, the New 
Washington was recently cut 
the 6-800 Masterbuilt 


switchboard. common 


with 


exchange 
over to Kellogg 
Although battery 
service is not yet in effect, the universal 
lines cut from 
whenever the company is ready. 


The officials 


can be over magneto 


realized that new features 


are being invented and incorporated in 
switchboards constantly. Hence it was 
found logical to install a switchboard 


which would not become obsolete in a com- 
paratively few years—one designed with 
a definite purpose of meeting the future 
needs of the. exchange wherein it is in- 
stalled, regardless of traffic conditions or 
changes that might occur. 

With the Masterbuilt switchboard, New 
Washington subscribers will have modern, 
dependable service. The telephone com- 
pany will be able to give this service at 
low cost, and at the same time it will not 
have money needlessly invested in idle 
If, at any time in the future, it 
is necessary to add another position, it can 
be done quickly and economically without 
service interruption. 


equipment. 


In a letter, written shortly after the in- 
stallation of the new Masterbuilt switch- 
board, Mr. Henry says: 


“You are familiar with the fact that 


this company operates exchanges in 41 
northern 


cities and towns of Ohio. 














Operator in Position at the 6,800 Masterbuilt Switchboard Recently Installed at the New Washington, Ohio, Exchange of the Northern 


bheehi RPE 
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Ohio Telephone Co.—Company and City Officials Gathered Around the New Switchboard to Inspect Its Operation. From Left to Right, 
John Sheets, Who Had the First Telephone; Guy Weaver, Local Manager; August Rettig, President of the City Council; and J. A. 


Kleinfelter, Mayor. 


Leona Probst Is at the Switchboard Demonstrating 


Its Operation, 
Sitting in the Foreground. 
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and Mildred Weithman, Chief Operator, Is 
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Twenty-three of these exchanges fur- 
nish magneto telephone service, serving 
600 subscribers or less. The biggest 
problem in these small semi-rural towns 


The board is completely equipped for ma- 
harmonic ringing. By a slight 


a, 
4 


chine 


~ D 


change in the wiring of each line relay and 
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the 


all of the features required for conver- 
sion to full common battery harmonic 
service at a higher rate. Moreover, it 
was necessary to invest only a minimum 


g IB js that of increasing the number of sub- the installation of common battery tele- 

SEN scribers and securing a compensatory phones, it can be adapted to full common Th Ch 

Gy rate for our service. It is our thought  pattery service. e rome 
Py 5 that these two things can be best accom- ; 
<-."i@ plished by giving to the small town and On one end of the board are two | Formula Makes 
ESM rural subscriber, up-to-date, full com- switches which are connnected with the | 
$s ™ mon battery harmonic telephone service. fire siren and police signal. The telephone It L + | 
= at Some two months ago we had up for ; ia seaiteien sel as 3 
="< i disposition the matter of new central company operates cnese switches Ww yo 
= %« | office equipment at our New Washing- ever necessary, thus giving adequate fire It is not just chance that Burgess 
at ton exchange. In this plant we have and police protection to the town. The Batteries outlast others. Burgess 
z2if 38) subseribers, 160 odd on rural party Company provides this service free of | || Chrome-formula stops elect 
5 yk sears load. Under the present eco- Charge. There are, at present time, 331 chemical action when current is 
=B> nomic conditions, it was not advisable subscribers on the New Washington ex- not being drawn. Try Burgess 
oe to attempt to place in effect a higher change. Batteries and see what this means 

. common battery rate. s j . in yearly savings to you. 
éd: To fit these requirements we pur- New power, relay, protection, and _bat- 
wad chased one-position of the 6-800 Master- tery equipment was installed in the ter- 
36 built switchboard for installation this inal room. Just prior to the cut-over to 
77 month. This equipment with its con- ; : © th asia, alii 
r yertible circuits permits us to install a the mew cqupmem, the quarters wi 

board which will operate with our pres- house the exchange was completely redec- 
ent magneto telephones but which has _ orated and repainted. A _ topless cus- 


tomers’ counter, new furniture, and veue- 
tian window shades give the office a trim, 
business-like appearance. 


amount of capital for present traffic re- 
quirements because the flexibility of the 
Masterbuilt line allows another position 
to be added at small additional expense 
and trouble.” 


The New Washington switchboard is the 
third new manual board installed by this 


near 


or 


company during the same year, the other 
two being a six-position board at Medina 

The new central office equipment has and a_ one-position board at 
190 lines installed, including individual and Wayne, Ohio. Guy Weaver, local man- 
four-party local and 12-party rural lines. ager at New Washington, extends an invi- 
All lines have lamp signal supervision, tation to telephone men to visit the newly- 
and in addition, there is double-lamp super- equipped exchange when they are in the 
vision on the full universal cord circuits. vicinity of New Washington. 
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and a point 
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MRS. CHARITY STONE 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


overcome 


control 


the 


> can be 
microphones. 


vantage 
between 


Mrs. Charity Stone may have been good looking when a girl—people who 
knew her then said so—but I never could visualize her other than in her large, 
fleshy physique. 

When she looked into her mirror whatever could she have seen, I often 


—_———— | 

| owe mdered, but a hard, unyielding, ill-natured face topping pounds and pounds 
= of poorly-proportioned, over-weight flesh which was criss-crossed, lined and 
2 mottled. 

In spite of what her mirror dared tell her, how she loved to dress! Expen- 
2 sively, for she had money—lots of money. She lived in a great house set among 
g many shady trees, and bordered with beautiful flower beds. Although she had 
es a hard time keeping friends and servants, it did not seem to bother her in the 
32 least. 

+e I never was close to her except once, when I was a child. She came rustling 
z° | down the church aisle and leaned over me to speak to someone. When the satin 
Bo | of her dress touched my hand it felt cold and hard, just as she looked. Her 


voice sounded that way, too. 


I had never thought of her in any other way 
until recently. 


Even those closest to her knew very little of her personal 
helping-hand deeds to those in need until after she passed away a short time ago. 

Deep in this seemingly hard woman’s nature there were hidden wells of 
kindness and mercy, but they were only for those folks who were in real need. 

And so I am convinced that human nature never becomes petrified into 
hard stone; that into its fissures seeds are sown—many more than we realize— 
and some take root and spring forth into the fruit of mercy and charity. 

Morac: We should avoid branding people according to our private opinions. 
How can we claim to know the depth or quality of human nature ? 
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BURGESS BATTERY CO. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Acoustic 
and Electric Products 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK, 202 East 44th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 111 West Monroe St. 


Atlanta Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco 
Boston Minneapolis Los Angeles 


In Canada—Niagara Falls and Winnepeg 
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-level indicator can be connected across the output of 
xe amplifier so that the 
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WITH THE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS AND JOBBERS. 
(Concluded from page 32.) 
switchboard by fire, was established recent- 
ly at Caneyville, Ky. This exchange, 
owned by the Southern Continental Tele- 
phone Co., was formerly served by a mag- 
neto switchboard located in a residence. 

The fire, of unknown origin, was discov- 
ered at 2:00 a. m. on Monday morning, 
July 17. Despite every effort to save them, 
the entire furnshings of the residence, in- 
cluding the telephone central cffice equip- 
ment, were wrecked beyond repair. 

The local exchange attendant 
ately notified James N. Cox, president of 
the company, whose headquarters are at 
Cookeville, Tenn. Mr. Cox communicated 
at once with American Automatic Electric 
Sales Co. to see what could be done to re- 
store service at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and, if possible, on a permanent basis. 

Consideration of the local conditions in- 
dicated that Caneyville represented an ideal 
situation for the installation of a Strowger 
remote-controlled exchange. Further inquiry 
revealed that the exact type of R-C-X need- 
ed to replace the destroyed magneto board 
could be withdrawn from Automatic Elec- 
tric Co.’s stock and shipped to Caneyville 
immediately. 

Accordingly, two 50-line sections of a 
type 32A35 R-C-X, equipped for a total of 
7 lines, were shipped by express, leaving 
Wednesday, July 19, to 
truck to 


immedi- 


the factory on 
Litchfield, Ky., and thence by 
Caneyville. 

That the employes of the local cperatng 
company were able, by the Saturday fol- 
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lowing the fire, to install the R-C-X and 
restore complete telephone service without 
difficulty is a tribute to the simplicity of 
the equipment, as well as to the “self-con- 
tained” principles of design. Self-contained 
construction provides for a minimum of 
assembly and wiring to be done at the 
point of installation. 

Included with each R-C-X switchboard 
is a “local control set.” This can be used 
in place of the control equipment at the 
operating center, under certain conditions, 
such as when operation of the R-C-X from 
the control center is commercially or tech- 
nically inexpedient. In the case of Caney- 
ville, the local control set permitted imme- 
diate restoration of service upon the com- 
pletion of installation of the R-C-X. 

The control center, in the case of Caney- 
ville, is Litchfield. When the © operating 
activities of the Caneyville exchange are 
finally transferred to Litchfield, the former 
operating expense will be completely saved, 
it is stated. The small amount of operating 
labor required for the remote control of the 
Caneyville equipment can be easily absorbed 
by the existing operating staff at Litchfield. 

Exchange fires are deplorable occurrences 
but, fortunately, do not occur often. In this 
case, however, the fire was not entirely a 
misfortune for it gave the Southern Con- 
tinental company an opportunity to rehabili- 
tate the service in its Caneyville exchange 
and to put its future operations on a sound 
economic basis. 

Obituary. 

H. A. ScHNITTKER, of St. Louis, Mo., 
sales manager of the Everstick Anchor Co., 
was fatally injured on July 13 about 4:30 
p. m. when his automobile collided with 
another in St. Louis. He was taken to a 
hospital where he died about five hours 
later. The funeral was held on July 17 at 
St. Anthony’s church in St. Louis. 
WHAT THE COURTS AND 

COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 

(Concluded from page 29.) 


INDIANA. 

July 31: Hearing in Indianapolis on pe- 
tition of the Decatur County Independent 
Telephone Co., of Greensburg, requesting 
authority to increase its common capital 
stock and issue same to its stockholders. 

The company is asking for an increase 
of its capital from $30,000 to $120,000. 
The present capital is the same as that of 
the original company 33 years ago and is 
said to be inadequate now, especially while 
the company has a large improvement con- 
struction movement under way. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


September 18: Hearing resumed in state- 
wide rate investigation of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

NEBRASKA. 

July 27: Applications filed by the Ne- 
braska Continental Telephone Co. and the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. asking 
for two months’ extension, to November 1, 
of time to make answer to resolution of 
commission citing it to show cause why the 
present 25-cent monthly payment rate, 
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charged users of handset telephones, siiould 
not be eliminated after the extra charge 
had continued for 36 consecutive months, 
on ground that company desires ty 
make analysis of accounts and revenve 
needs before framing an answer. 


OHIO. 


July 14: Abandonment of the Harveys. 
burg exchange of the Central Ohio Tele. 
phone Co. of Wooster authorized. The com. 
mission ruled that the company may aban- 
don the exchange on or before October 15 
of this year provided that it serves its sub- 
scribers at that exchange in the future 
from the Waynesville central exchange at 
rural party-line rates. 


OKLAHOMA. 

July 19: Journal entry No. 2293 directs 
that no public utility company including 
telephone companies add to the consumer's 
bill the 1 per cent gross sales tax without 
making application to the commission and a 
proper showing that it “is not now earning 
a sufficient return to absorb said gross sales 
tax.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


July 28: Protest filed by Johnstown 
Chamber of Commerce against the refusal 
of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
and the Pennsylvania Telephone Corp. to 
grant interchange of. service at certain 
points at which no competitive exchanges 
are maintained by the two companies and 
at no less than three points at which no 
competitive exchanges are maintained— 
Greensburg, Ligonier and Irwin. 

The petition states that the two companies 
maintain competitive exchanges at Johns- 
town, Nanty-Glo, Portage, Dunlo, Vinton- 
dale and South Fork, in Cambria county, 
between which points interchange of service 
is not permitted. 

SouTH CAROLINA. 


July 15: The Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. authorized to discontinue 
its exchange service at Society Hill, in 
Darlington county, provided it maintains a 
sufficient number of pay stations to serve 
the town. 

The action was authorized after repre- 
sentatives of the company informed the 
commission that there were only five “bona 
fide” telephone subscribers in the town and 
that these agreed to the change. 


WASHINGTON. 


July 14: On its own motion, the depart- 
ment of public works filed complaint against 
the Interstate Telephone Co., Spokane, 
operating in central Washington. The com- 
plaint is part of the department of public 
works’ statewide valuation and rate invest! 
gation of telephone, water and power com- 
panies. The department in this complaint 
and complaints against other utilities. 
charged the rates, rules and regulations 0! 
the utilities are unjust and unreasonable 
and that their services are inadequate 


WISCONSIN. 

July 18: Application denied of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. asking for a rehear- 
ing on an order permitting the Hager City 
Telephone Co. to extend its lines into three 
Pierce county towns. The Wisconsin com- 
pany contended its Elksworth exchange 
could furnish service in the towns. ; 

July 27: Application of the Wise ns 
Telephone Co. for a rehearing on the com- 
mission’s order which extended for a» ad- 
ditional year a previously-ordered ‘2'. pet 
cent reduction in the company’s rate+ uied. 
The commission’s denial order crit) ized 
methods of company officials in placin. val- 
uations on their property and charyec that 
such valuations no longer are relia! le. 
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